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MornInG prayers were over in the Stickley 
household. This diurnal ceremony in this pat- 
tern family was not the brief service which 
was held at the same season by some of Mr. 
Stickley’s neighbors ; a cheerful assembling 
together of parents, children, and servants ; 
the reading of a short Psalm, or other portion 
of Scripture, calculated to interest all, even 
the youngest; the chanting of a morning 
hymn, accompanied by the piano; then, a 
prayer offered by the father, concise and fer- 
vent—a thanksgiving for the mercies of the 
night, and a supplication for the Divine bless- 
ing, guidance, and protection during the day, 
upon the active duties of which all present 
were now entering. 

There were five young Stickleys—two girls 
and three boys; and woe betide the laggard 
who was not ready to present himself in the 
parlor when the prayer-bell sounded! Mr. 
Stickley always rang it with his own august 
hands, and few discords affected the child- 
ren’s ears so disagreeably as did the slow, 
prolonged tinkle, which was absolutely ludi- 
crous in its affectation of solemnity. The 
Bible was read, as Mr. Stickley’s father had 
read it before him, ‘‘in course’’—that is to 
say, from Genesis to Revelation, without the 
omission of a single chapter; and, conceiv- 
ing—as Wendell Holmes says of good Dr. 
Honeywell’s pulpit exercises—that a peculiar 
tone was more acceptable to the Almighty 
than any other, Mr. Stickley enunciated nar- 





rative, devotional passages, and whole columns 
of jaw-breaking. genealogies, in a sing-song 
drawl that was peculiarly sleep-provoking to 
his youthful auditors. What imaginable edi- 
fication they or he could derive from the 15th 
chapter of Joshua, or the 6th and 8th of 1 
Chronicles, droned out as their share of Scrip- 
tural refreshment for the day, I leave to other 
disciples of the same stamp to determine. 
But he drove straight through—not skipping 
a word, although halting at some of the tough 
proper names, and pronouncing all in a most 
un-Hebraistic style. ‘* All Scripture is pro- 
fitable,’? was his irrefutable argument, when 
a bold visitor occasionally hinged that cer- 
tain parts of Holy Writ were better suited 
for family reading than others. The chapter 
concluded, he carefully adjusted the ribbon 
marker in its new place, that he might lose no 
time in looking for the right starting-point 
next morning, and knelt down, the rest fol- 
lowing his example. 

There is a vast variety of ways of kneeling, 
and Mr. Stickley’s was characteristic. He 
bent his knees—his body retaining its stiff 
perpendicular—grasped an arm of the chair 
he had vacated, in either hand, and having 
thus settled himself in a grim, solid fashion, 
he ‘‘went to work,’’ as the weary children 
used to say to one another when out of his 
presence, ‘‘as if he were in for all day.”’ ‘‘I 
exhort,’’ says Paul, ‘‘that prayers and sup- 
plications be made for all men;’’ and Mr. 
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Stickley did his utmost to obey this injunc” 
tion literally. His petitions were stereotyped, 
trite, and verbose. I am afraid to say how 
many times his hearers had listened to that 
excellent compendium of Christian graces, de- 
livered by St. Peter, commencing—‘‘ Add to 
faith, virtue, and to virtue, knowledge,’’ or 
how his pet phrase, ‘‘ Have mercy upon the 
sons and daughters of iniquity,’’ was regarded 
by the smaller children as referring to some 
mysterious race of savages, and invariably 
connected with stories of South Sea canni- 
bals; or yet, how great and general was the 
relief with which all hailed the petition— 
‘* Pity, we beseech Thee, Thine ancient peo- 
ple, the Jews’’—this being, as all soon came 
to know, the token that the prayer was half 
done. I should invite criticism and rebuke 
from those whose principles I. honor, and 
whose character I revere, were I to dwell 
upon these points; but I am not self-accused 
for my reprobation of this one of the many 
methods by which really good people help the 
devil to make religion distasteful to the young 
and lively. I do not forget who specified as 
one of the habits of the hypocrites that, ‘‘ for 
a pretence, they made long prayers,’’ think- 
ing that they should ‘‘be heard for their 
much speaking, and warned His followers 
not to ‘use vain repetitions, as the heathen 
do.’ ’’ 

Whether or not Mr. Stickley was attentive 
to what he was uttering; kept in mind the 
truth that he was in the dread Presence of 
Him who looketh at the naked hearts of His 
so-called worshippers—it is very sure that his 
auditors did pot. Mrs. Stickley was a worthy, 
pious woman, but flesh and blood are frail, 
and it is not for us to judge her hastily, if her 
mind wandered, now and then, from the very 
straight and heavy logs which her husband 
was piling upon the family altar, to the more 
animated interests of her store-closet, kitchen, 
and sewing-room. The children were me- 
chanically still, but they opened their eyes, 
when they were certain that their father’s 
were fairly shut, and picked up such,crums 
of entertainment as the flowers of the carpet, 
the graining of the wood of the furniture, or 
a section of wall-paper afforded. 

But, as I have said, the service had dragged 
its weary length toaclose. Mr. Stickley arose 
slowly ; the others, briskly or stiffly, in pro- 
portion to the severity of the cramp in their 
knees and backs. Rob, the Benjamin of the 





tribe, an active boy of ten, gained his feet with 
a bound, and hueried from the room, breaking 
out, in the hall, into a jocund whistle. 

‘*Robert!’’ called the father. ‘‘Come back, 
sir !’’ 

The boy obeyed. 

** What were you whistling ?’’ 

‘*Dixie, sir!’’? replied the little fellow, 
promptly. 

** A secular and foolish—not to say profane 
song!’’ said Mr. Stickley, his brow gathering 
the darkness of holy horror at the sacri- 
**When you had just arisen from your 
knees, after family worship! I will not tole- 
rate such sinful levity in my household. Sit 
down there, sir, and instead of going in to 
breakfast, commit the forty-sixth Psalm to 
memory. You can recite it to me, when I 
come home at dinner-time. ‘‘Hannah!’’ to 
his wife, ‘‘is not breakfast ready? It is three 
minutes past eight o’clock.”’ 

The mother cast a piteous glance at her 
youngling, who, with his back to his father, 
was scowling over the sacred volume. But 
she knew too well the futility of interference, 
and went off to the dining-room, with no ap- 
petite for the meal from which her boy was 
excluded. 

The Stickleys were a taciturn party at the 
table—not on this morning only—but always, 
unless there was company present. The father 
was narrow of mind, and—the usual conse- 
quence—bigoted in opinion; the mother, 
commonplace in thought and timid in dispo- 
sition. Their sons and daughters were supe- 
rior to both parents in mental calibre, but 
free speaking and free thinking had been sys- 
tematically discouraged. Except in religious 
matters, Mr. Stickley was not a harsh parent ; 
but he was formal and punctilious, and ut- 
terly devoid of sympathy with the pursuits 
and subjects that delight and attract healthy 
youth. If he did not rule with a rod of iron, 
he held an icy sceptre that repelled, if it did 
not intimidate. Having lost three minutes of 
precious time, he drank his coffee and ate his 
buckwheat cakes in speechless haste, and 
was off to his store, looking into the parlor as 
he went out, to see that the culprit was busy 
with his task. Rob seemed to be studying 
diligently when the survey was made. Before 
his father had gone two blocks, the Bible was 
cast aside, and the boy had taken his seat 
with those who still remained at the table, 
welcomed and applauded by his brothers and 
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sisters, and plied with sweet tea and hot cakes 
by his fond mother. 

** Just wait until I am a grown man!’’ he 
said, his mouth so full that the words could 
hardly find their way out, ‘‘and I will never 
open a Bible from one year’s end to the other! 
I wish Goliath had killed David, while he was 
a boy! Then he couldn’t have written any 
Psalms !’’ 

‘*Myson!’’ expostulated Mrs. Stickley, try- 
ing to look serious amidst.the roar of laughter 
that greeted Rob’s sally—for he was the pet 
and wit of the family—‘‘ that is wicked !’’ 

‘Don’t see it! My, how hungry I am!’’ 
exclaimed Rob. ‘‘I say, now, mother, did you 
love switches when you were a shaver? I’ve 
been punished with the Bible ever since I was 
a baby, and I hate it like poison—so I do!”’ 

Mr. Stickley regarded fables as vain and 
foolish trash; but he and his fellow-formalists 
could learn a useful lesson from the story of 
the philosopher and the unbent bow. 

Our business, however, is with him, not 
with those he left behind. Arrived at his 
spacious store, he entered his private office, 
and commenced the inspection of the heap of 
letters upon his desk, the yield of the morn- 
ing’s mail. Uppermost of all, lay a tele- 
graphic despatch from his brother, who was 
at the head of a branch house of the wealthy 
firm of ‘‘Stickley & Co.,’’ located in another 
city. The message was short and pertinent :— 

‘¢‘Take no more biils of the Iron City Bank. 
It is shaky !”” 

Now, it happened that there had been quite 
a deluge of these notes in circulation for seve- 
ral weeks back, and Mr. Stickley was smitten 
by an unpleasant suspicion that he had a large 
number of them on hand. The examination, 
which he instantly commenced, resulted in 
the display of a small heap of bills, old and 
new, of the doubtful denomination, to the 
amount of two hundred and fifty dollars. The 
astute merchant took counsel of no one—not 
even his junior partner, whose desk, by the 
way, was without the pale of ‘‘the office.’’ 
The unsafe money was skilfully mingled with 
sound notes, and tied up in several packages, 
each with an unpaid bill fastened on the top. 
This was done neatly and expeditiously by 
Mr. Stickley’s own hand, for he carried his 
habits of order and precision into the least 
minutiz of business-life. Then he summoned 
a clerk. 

‘* Williams, here are several small accounts, 
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which have accumulated in my desk. You 
will attend to the payment of them at once.”’ 

The lad took the packages, and departed. 
Mr. Stickley was certainly a prompt paymas- 
ter, having a wholesome dread of a press of 
unpaid bills. One of the ‘‘small accounts’’ 
had been presented by a poor carpenter, just 
struggling to establish himself in his trade, 
without capital or friends. He had engaged 
to make certain repairs and alterations in 
Mr. Stickley’s house, at a lower rate than any 
regularly established builder would have done, 
and executed the work most carefully, in the 
hope that it would serve as an advertisement 
for him. Indeed, Mr. Stickley had more than 
insinuated that this would be the case. He 
was fond of ‘‘taking worthy young artisans 
and tradespeople by the hand,’’ after the fore- 
going style. The bill, which the mechanic 
gladly receipted and returned to the clerk, 
was for the sum of fifty dollars, and of the 
notes handed him, thirty dollars were repre- 
sented by the ‘‘ promise to pay’’ of the Iron 
City Bank. 

A dressmaker’s account of twenty-five aol- 
lars ; a whitewasher’s of six; a gardener’s for 
a week’s work upon Mrs. Stickley’s flower- 
beds—charge, ten dollars—were paid entirely 
in the same currency. This sort of people 
was generally the last to suspect unsoundness 
in a rich man’s money. Anything in the 
shape of ‘‘the needful’’—to them, alas! this 
was no mere slang phrase!—was eagerly 
clutched. A grocer’s quarterly account, and 
a harness-maker’s estimate of a new set of 
double harness for Mr. Stickley’s prancing 
bays, wére satisfied by the judicious mixture 
effected by the debtor’s expert fingers. 

The clerk returned at the end of an hour. 

‘** All right, sir!’’ 

The merchant nodded, satisfiedly. Having 
issued orders to his salesmen to receive no 
more of the ‘‘shaky’’ bills, the Iron City 
Bank might break now, and welcome. Its 
suspension was not announced until two days 
later, and as money seldom lingers long in the 
keeping of ‘‘ this sort of people,’’ let us hope 
that the carpenter, dressmaker, gardener, and 
whitewasher had got rid of theirs before 
the printed rags were declared to be utterly 
worthless. If they had not, that was their 
look-out—not Mr. Stickley’s. Self-preserva- 
tion, the first law of nature, is, with many 
men, also the last and only ruling principle. 

Mr. Stickley’s talent for acquiring wealth 
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was more than respectable in degree, and to 
this he added a keenness of sight and opera- 
tion, that made him the fear of the unini- 
tiated; the admiration of other sharp practi- 
tioners. He was hard and grinding with a 
fallen debtor; servile and glozing to the rich 
customer; exact with all. ‘‘Short credit— 
long friends,’’ was his motto, yet he was not 
renowned for the number or durability of his 
friendships. He speculated, too, constantly, 
and always threw a lucky card. Having an 
abundance of ready money on hand and wide- 
awake agents in all departments of trade, he 
was a celebrated dabbler in that species of 
righteous robbery called ‘‘monopoly of the 
market.’’ If butter, after sinking three cents 
on the pound on Saturday, went up ten or 
twelve by Monday; if flour, after a similar 
depression, arose faster without yeast than 
the most superfine leaven could have elevated 
it; if the washerwoman’s brown sugar cost 
her nearly as much again as it had done when 
she bought her last half pound, the public 
verdict was seldom far wrong when it saddled 
the blame of the scarcity of the commodity in 
question, and the inflation of the market price 
upon ‘‘that flinty-hearted gang of specula- 
tors’’—Mr. Stickley being not the least active 
and rapacious member of the fraternity. It 
was a legitimate transaction, he would say, 
if interrogated on this point. Perhaps so— 
but it kept the faces of the needy frightfully 
near the grindstone. 

Our merchant was a wholesale dealer in 
glass and China, and his profits from his able 
handling of these fragile commodities were 
large and rapid, yet they bore but-a small 
proportion to the sums realized by outside 
operations. Onthis particular day, a venture 
in cotton goods, if that could be calied a ven- 
ture which was sure to accrue to his advan- 
tage, had netted him several thousands more 
than he had dared hope for, and this event 
conduced, with other gains, to enhance the 
complacency with which he took down his hat 
and drew on his gloves, preparatory to going 
home to dinner. Two of his clerks, who had 
watched for his appearance anxiously for 
some time past, met him as he emerged from 
his retreat. 

“‘If you please, Mr. Stickley,’’ said the 
foremost, ‘‘we would like to have a few 
words with you.’’ 

His embarrassed manner made the employer 
master of the situation in a moment. 





‘Certainly, gentlemen!’’ he responded, in 
his most polite manner. ‘*Do me the honor 
to step in here!’’ reopening the office door. 
‘* Pray, be seated !’’ he continued, when they 
were closeted with him. 

The men knew him well enough to feel sure 
that this lavishness of civility boded no good 
for their suit, but the spokesman proceeded, 
firmly :— 

‘*We find, Mr. Stickley, that the practice 
of the most rigid economy does not enable us 
to live upon the salaries we are now receiving. 
Family and personal expenses are double what 
they were three years ago, and the prices of 
labor in most departments of business have 
advanced proportionably. In view of these 
facts, we have resolved to ask you to consider 
the subject of an increase of our salaries. We 
speak in the name of all the clerks in your 
employ.”’ 

How much it had cost the poor fellow to 
make the plunge, no one knew; but supported 
by the thought of wife and little ones, he gained 
the climax of his address and stopped. 

‘* Really, gentlemen, you take me by sur- 
prise !’’ responded Mr. Stickley, composedly. 
‘*T had expected a more just appreciation of 
my position from you, my fellow-laborers. 
You forget that the very circumstances which 
cramp your expenditures must press with 
tenfold weight.upon me. If I sell my wares 
at a higher price, it is because I am forced to 
do so by the terrible rise in their original cost. 
In addition to this, my taxes are trebled; the 
risks of trade quadrupled, and my family ex- 
penses have increased in the same ratio with 
yours. I am, in point of fact, less able to pay 
your present salaries than I was two years 
since. It is my hope and prayer that these 
evil days may be shortened; but, while they 
last, we enjoy the priceless consolation of 
knowing that we are suffering in the cause of 
our country. It grieves me deeply to disap- 
point you, my dear young friends, but it is 
utterly out of my. power to grant your peti- 
tion. Let me recommend to each of you and 
to your families, what is now the rule in mine 
—thrift, frugality; the most scrupulous re- 
trenchment in all superfluities. ‘A penny 
saved is a penny earned,’ you know, and—’’ 

How much longer he would have moralized 
to the foiled and racked listeners was not to 
be seen, for a knock at the door broke off the 
sentence in the middle. 

‘* Are you engaged, sir?’’ asked his partner. 
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“*No,”? answered the senior, catching sight 
of the person behind the speaker. ‘‘ These 
gentlemen are just through with their busi- 
ness.”’ 

‘* What success, boys ?’’ inquired the junior, 
after ushering in the visitors, and shutting 
out himself and the crest-fallen pair. 

‘*A flat refusal, and a pious, fatherly lec- 
ture upon the duties of Christian submission, 
patriotism, and economy !’’ said one of them, 
savagely. 

*‘T am very sorry!’’ returned the partner, 
sincerely. ‘‘But I hardly dared encourage 
you to make the application. A closer-fisted 
man does not live—as I have reason to know.’’ 

‘*He can spend money !’’ observed another 
of the clerks, all of whom had now collected 
around the committee of two. ‘‘ The cost of 
his carriage, horses, and coachman would, if 
divided amongst us, enable each of us to put 
more decent clothes upon his children and 
better food into their mouths. But he knows 
as well as we do, that, just at this crisis, there 
is little chance of our getting situations else- 
where, unless we hire ourselves out as day- 
laborers, or enlist.’’ 

**You belong to the church in which he is 
a deacon—don’t you ?’’ inquired he who had 
acted as spokesman in the late interview, 
turning to a quiet young man, standing a 
little aloof from the excited group. 

“ce I do !?? 

‘¢Then you had better leave! Sooner than 
take the risk of going to Heaven in the same 
boat with him, I would jump overboard and 
swim all the way. Outsiders stand a better 
chance than such professors as he. He always 
reminds me of a story I once heard of an old 
deacen down East, who used to call to his 
shop-boy, in the morning—‘ Bob! have you 
sanded the sugar and watered the whiskey?’ 
‘Yes, sir!’ ‘Then come in to prayers !’”’ 

As we shall see, by and by, there was no 
one text of Scripture which Mr. Stickley 
quoted more impressively than, ‘‘ Avoid the 
appearance of evil.’’ 

The above is but another humiliating illus- 
tration of the common failure among men to 
make practice agree with precept. 

The two visitors who had relieved the great 
man of his troublesome petitioners, were a 
distinguished politician, to whom Mr. Stickley 
had the honor of playing boot-lick and para- 
site-general, and a millionnaire, to whose 
money-bags the same discriminating person- 





age made humble obeisante, in body and 
spirit. 

‘*We won’t detain you five minutes, Stick- 
ley !’’ said the former, to his fawning tool. 
“Mr. Townsend and I are getting up a sub- 
scription for presenting Hon. Boanerges 
Claptrap with a silver dinner-service, as a 
testimonial of the grateful appreciation, on 
the part of his fellow-citizens, of his recent 
efforts in our behalf. He is aristocratic in his 
tastes, you know, and has money enough of 
his own not to care for the pecuniary value 
of any present; so whatever we do must be 
on a grand scale. We design calling upon 
ten or twelve men only—liberal, whole-souled 
fellows, who will be glad to contribute to 
such a cause. Then, when the plate is ready, 
we will have a public presentation—music, 
speeches, etc. I must not omit to mention 
Mr. Townsend’s proposition, which strikes me 
as being happy, as it is novel; namely, that 
each article shall bear, upon the reverse, the 
names of the donors in full. It will be a 
noble monument to each of us.”’ 

‘‘ Very chaste and felicitous!’’ assented 
Mr. Stickley. 

Sprung from the people, limited in educa- 
tion, and defective in breeding, he was, like 
all other purse-proud men, essentially snob- 
bish. The wily politician had played adroitly 
upon his instrument. To see his name in 
print, beside those of his honorable friend, 
Mr. Townsend, and a select number of other 
leading citizens; to take a part in the pro- 
posed pageant, and to have ‘‘ Ebenezer Stick- 
ley’’ engraved upon the under side of the 
aristocratic Claptrap’s soup-tureen, and fig- 
ure, as his representative, at feasts where he 
could never hope to appear—all this implied 
a tremendous ascent in the social scale, to 
attain which our hero would have bartered 
conscience and right; would sacrifice that 
which, if his subordinates were to be credited, 
he rated more highly than he did either of 
these—money. 

‘Very chaste and appropriate !’’ he varied 
his encomium slightly. ‘‘ The idea is worthy 
of those who conceived it. May I inquire 
what the testimonial will probably—cost ?’’ 
He had hesitated for a bigger word, but his 
stock of ‘‘ dictionary language’’ was not re- 
dundant. 

‘¢ About six thousand dollars!’’ returned 
the other, coolly. ‘‘You can put down your 
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name for five hundred, if you like. By the 
way, we want you to head the list.”’ 

Mr. Stickley wrote his name with a flourish ; 
received the thanks of his visitors with a 
kind of self-satisfied humility ; accompanied 
them to the front door; bowed them off down 
the street: then started up-town to get his 
dinner 

It was still daylight when he reached home. 
Upon the steps he overtook a young girl about 
fourteen, a member of his Sabbath school 
‘class. 

‘* Ah, Emma, my dear! I hope you are well 
this afternoon!’’ said the teacher, sweetly. 
‘*T am glad that I am here in time to open 
the door. Walk in! I will let Mary know 
that you are here.”’ 

‘*T have not time to come 1, sir,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘I only called to leave a book for 
Mary. She told me, the other day, that she 
had never read ‘The Heir of Redcliffe,’ and I 
have brought it for her. May I trouble you 
to give it to her?’’ 

Mr. Stickley took the well-thumbed volume 
and opened it at the title page. As he had 
feared, he found the words—‘‘A Novel,’’ 
printed thereupon. Pointing to these, he 
said, sorrowfully: ‘‘I am sorry that I cannot 
oblige you, Emma, but I never allow any of 
my family to read such pernicious literature. 
It is poison to the mind and morals. I am 
more concerned than I can express, to see 
this in your hands.”’ 

**But, Mr. Stickley, there is a great deal 
about religion init! Mamma read it aloud 
with us, and said that it could harm no one. 
She hoped that we would all be the better 
and happier for having read it.’’ 

Emma was too kind-hearted to divulge that 
she had supplied Mary, from time to time, 
with dozens of other works of a similar cha- 
racter, not having suspected, until now, that 
her friend read them without her father’s 
knowledge, and in direct defiance of his pro- 
hibition. 

‘* Nevertheless, my dear child, I cannot let 
Mary have this book. Religious novels are, 
according to my way of thinking, blasphem- 
ous. Such solemn themes are desecrated by 
being introduced upon the pages of a romance. 
I will discuss the question with your excellent 
mother at some future time. Meanwhile, my 
dear scholar, let me entreat you not to waste 
your precious time and vitiate your mind by 
reading this deleterious matter !’’ 





Emma took back the book with downcast 
eyes arid swelling heart, and went slowly 
down the steps, without asking to see Mary. 
Her father was not a professedly religious 
man, and happening to be by when the 
wounded and amazed girl made her report of 
her teacher’s scruples, he burst into a loud 
laugh. 

‘*Upon my word, that is a rich joke !’’ 

His wife gave him a warning glance. Since 
Mr. Stickley was a deacon and had charge of 
a Bible class, she felt it to be her duty to show 
him outward respect, as one in spiritual au- 
thority. 

‘*T am discretion itself, mother!’’ said her 
husband. ‘‘Only, Emma, daughter, don’t 
write yourself down as the chief of sinners, 
because you have, in the course of your life, 
read a few pleasant books, selected by your 
mother. If Brother Stickley takes you to 
task, in Sabbath school, for your sins in this 
respect, tell him that when you repeated to 
me his remarks on the subject, I told you to 
ask him the meaning of the text about ‘strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel.’ That 
will settle him, I’ll warrant! ‘The Heir of 
Redcliffe’ is the smallest of midges in compa- 
rison with the mastodons that he gulps down 
every day.”’ 

Serene in the consciousness of having re- 
buked dangerous error and rid his soul of 
the fearful responsibility of abetting sin, Mr. 
Stickley entered his abode. 

‘* Dinner is ready !’’ said his wife, meeting 
him in the hall. 

‘*T shall hear Robert’s task first!’’ was 
the magisterial reply. 

She had fondly hoped that he would forget 
it. ‘The boy was called, and with sullen fire 
in his averted eyes, mumbled out—‘‘ Gop is 
our refuge and strength; a very present help 
in trouble.’’— 

I cannot pursue the recitation! My soul 
sickens at the monstrous iniquity of making 
inspired truths—the very breathings of Deity 
—which have been and still are the healing 
airs of heaven to so many souls, the vehicle 
of punishment to a refractory child; the de- 
tested scourge fer every peccadillo that hap- 
pens to clash with the parent’s will. 

Mr. Stickley’s trials for that day were not 
over yet. 

‘*My dear,’’ said his wife, while they sat 
at tabie, ‘‘the cook and chambermaid have 
been to me to-day to ask for higher wages. 
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They want a dollar a month more than I now 
give them. They say that calico, which used 
to cost them a shilling a yard, is selling for 
half a dollar, and that they cannot get a pair 
of stout shoes for less than four dollars.’’ 

‘*Then let them go without!’’ rejoined the 
master. ‘‘ Now is the time for employers to 
stand their ground, and resist the impositions 
of the lower classes! I am sick of hearing 
this cant about insufficient wages. Two of 
my clerks waited upon me, this evening, as 
&@ committee from the rest, with the same 
tale of high prices and hardtimes. I refused 
to advance them a single penny, and I will 
not suffer you to raise the hire of your 
servants.’’ 

‘‘T am afraid they will go, if I do not satisfy 
them,’’ said Mrs. Stickley, meekly. ‘‘ And 
they are such good girls that I shall find it 
difficult to replace them.”’ 

‘Nonsense! You can pick up dozens of 
raw emigrants at half the price, whom you 
can teach all they need know, in a month. 
Let the girls go, if they only stay with you 
for money’s sake! Thatis as much gratitude 
as any of them have! With these two great 
daughters to help you, you might do your 
own housework. Many ladies are dismissing 
their servants and doing this, to aid their hus- 
bands at this crisis.’’ 

Mrs. Stickley knew that she would not be 
reduced to this strait, for her husband’s re- 
spectability—or, as he would have said, gen- 
tility—would suffer, were this course adopted; 
but she understood that she was likely to lose 
two faithful, competent domestics, because 
she was not permitted to pay them honest 
wages, and her spirits sank. 

Her eldest son came to her rescue, after 
dinner. 

**Mother! can’t you save two dollars a 
month out of the housekeeping fund, for Mar- 
garet and Bridget, without father’s knowing 
it ?”? 

**Yes, if he did not always insist upon 
balancing my expense-book. He gives me an 
abundance of money, but I must account for 
every cent I spend.’’ 

**A false entry or two will overcome that 
difficulty,’’ suggested the son. ‘‘The end 
sanctifies the means.”’ 

Mrs. Stickley looked reproachfully at the 
youth; but she was thoughtful, too. She 
believed in her husband’s strict probity, al- 
though, secretly, she often accused him of 

10* 





illiberality; but was it the usual effect of 
severe virtue to produce laxity of conscience 
in those who had the best opportunity of wit- 
nessing its display? ‘That her children were 
learning, every day, better to evade their 
father’s rules, becoming adepts in demure de- 
ception, she could not help acknowledging; 
nor could she deny that, many times, they 
had but too good a right to regard her as their 
accomplice in the undutiful work. What was 
she to do? She dearly loved her boys and 
girls, and to refuse them the enjoyments 
which were granted freely to their associates, 
and which she could not tell them she con- 
sidered sinful, would be cruel; would alienate 
them from her also; destroy her influence 
over them. Yet, did she, by taking the con- 
trary course, render honor and obedience to 
her wedded lord ? 

She is not the only wife in the land who 
has found herself in a similar dilemma. 

Mr. Stickley was one of the indefatigable 
men who reprobate the idea of the necessity 
of recreation. If he spent the evening at 
home, he wrote business letters or ciphered 
up his account books. If he went abroad, 
even if his object were ostensibly to pay a. 
friendly visit, he was apt to accomplish some 
end of his own at the same time, were it only 
to gain some hint as to his hust’g character, 
plans, or prospects, that would serve him— 
Deacon Stickley—as a guide in future and 
possible business operations. It was his boast 
that he had never had a holiday since he was 
twelve years old, and that he would not know 
what to do with himself were he forced to take 
a day of rest. Acting upon this principle, he 
never attended fewer than three services on 
Sunday, hesides the Sabbath school, and 
grumbled sorely at the indolence of the pas- 
tor, which obliged him—the zealous worship- 
per of ordinances—to seek another sanctuary, 
in order to get the afternoon sermon, his own 
church being openin the morning and evening. 

When, therefore, he sallied forth, on this 
night, into the lighted streets, he was bound 
upon no pleasure excursion, but a round of 
duty. His first halt was at the house of a 
brother deacon, a merchant named Felton, 
whose store was in the same block with the 
tall buildings of Stickley & Co. 

He frowned, slightly, when he was admitted 
by the servant. J 

‘* Your master has company—has he not? 


| I had better call when he is disengaged,’’ for 
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the sounds of lively music and the responsive 
beat of quick footsteps issued from the parlor. 

‘*No, sir—it is only the children.’’ 

The servant smiled in saying this, for she 
knew Mr. Stickley, and had a suspicion that 
the entertainment going on within would dis- 
please him. 

Mrs. Felton was at the piano, and four 
couples were dancing in the middle of the 
room—seven children, with their father at 
their head, his partner being his youngest 
daughter, achild of eight. The music ceased, 
and the dancers stopped, as the august deacon 
entered. Mr. Felton advanced to meet him 
without betraying a symptom of confusion. 

‘*T am an intruder upon your gayety,’’ 
remarked Mr. Stickley, bowing low to Mrs. 
Felton, with the seraphic smile that often pre- 
faced a covert taunt. ‘‘I hesitated to enter, 
for I imagined, from what I saw and heard, 
while in the street, that you were having a 
ball.’’ 

Mrs. Felton smiled, now, as did also her 
husband. The inner blinds were closed and 
the curtains lowered, and they knew that not 
a ray of light, much less a glimpse of moving 
figures, could be discerned from the sidewalk. 
Brother Stickley was convicted, in their minds, 
of having fibbed, for the sake of heightening 
the enormity of their culpable breach of pious 
propriety. Unaware of his blunder, Mr. 
Stickley noticed each child in turn, beaming 
blessings from his bland visage upon their 
disappointed countenances, then, turning to 
his host, requested a private interview. 

Mr. Felton led the way to an inner room, 
and the other opened his business. He had 
learned that Mr. Felton had, of his own ac- 
cord, advanced his clerks’ salaries, 

Mr. Felton admitted this count of the indict- 
ment. 

“It was to be regretted,’’ Mr. Stickley 
added, ‘‘that Mr. Felton had not conferred 
with his fellow-merchants—at least, with those 
who were his neighbors and most likely to be 
injuriously affected by this step, before he 
announced his intentions to his employees.’’ 

Mr. Felton could not see the expediency 
of this conference. He had acted conscien- 
tiously, after an examination of his affairs. 
Justice and humanity had combined to form 
his purpose. He asked no man to follow his 
example. 3 

‘*But the precedent, my dear sir!’’ ob- 
jected Mr. Stickley. ‘‘ Already, to my certain 





knowledge, this act of yours has bred disaffec- 
tion in other establishments; given rise to 
unreasonable demands.’’ 

‘*T am sorry to hear that the demands are 
unreasonable,’’ returned Mr. Felton, dryly. 
‘*If they are just, I hope they will meet with 
a proper response. As I said before, my con- 
science would not allow me to condemn a 
hard-working, faithful clerk, to semi-starva- 
tion, while I am living in luxury; but I do 
not dictate terms to others. I am responsible 
for this act to Him who has forbiddgn, upon 
the penalty of an awful curse, the rich to 
keep back the hireling’s wages.’’ 

Mr. Stickley flinched, but imperceptibly. 
** You are a bold man, Brother Felton! Like 
General Jackson, you take the responsibility 
of many deeds which others would not dare 
attempt. I thought, as I came in, just now, 
that most church members would shrink from 
setting up a school of dissipation in their own 
houses.’’ 

‘**Do you imply that I have done this?’’ 
questioned Mr. Felton, calmly. 

Mr. Stickley hemmed. ‘‘ You cannot be 
ignorant, my dear brother, that in our con- 
nection it is deemed inconsistent with a pro- 
fession of religion to dance.’’ 

‘*T know there is a prejudice against what 
has been perverted, in certain circles, from 
an innocent, healthful amusement, into a dis- 
graceful and public exhibition of affectation 
and indecent levity of behavior. My children 
do not attend balls, or figure at watering- 
places. They do not hanker after forbidden 
amusements, because they have lawful plea- 
sures at home. I am willing they should in- 
dulge in all recreations in which their mother 
and myself are welcome participants.’’ 

‘*You are stubborn in your prejudices,’ 
smiled Mr. Stickley, arising to go. ‘I sin- 
cerely hope you may never find that what is 
now but the appearance of evil has led to 
downright, unmistakable sin and sorrow,”’ 

‘*T have no fears upon that score,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘*T trust that. my plain speaking has not 
offended you,’’ pursued Mr, Stickley. 

‘‘Notin the least! Ido not think that you 
could say anything upon this subject, or with 
regard to the beauty of consistency in religion, 
that could offend me, Mr. Stickley. You have 
your theory and practice, andI mine. The 
sanie Lord is the judge of both.”’ 

‘* Bad! bad! he is the loosest thinker and 
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speaker I know!’’ muttered our hero, when 
he was again upon the pavement. ‘‘ A curse 
will overtake him, yet. He and Dr. Bliss are 
close friends, still. That argues sympathy of 
taste and unison of principle. I will just drop 
in at the parsonage and intimate to the doctor 
how his favorite is going on.’’ 

Dr. Bliss was the pastor of the highly fa- 
vored church that claimed Deacon Stickley as 
an officer. The visitor found him extended 
upon a sofa in the library, his head in his 
wife’s lap. 

“Do not disturb your interesting tableau 
on my account, I beg!’’ said the deacon—like 
Carker, ‘‘all teeth’’ with smiles—as the min- 
ister raised himself to a sitting posture. ‘It 
does me good to see a man who can afford to 
rest. It is a luxury I never allow myself— 
which is, indeed, forbidden to one in my cir- 
cumstances. I am often reminded of the 
blessedness of that thought—uttered, if I mis- 
take not, by a clergyman, doctor—‘ Why need 
I rest here? I have an Eternity to rest in.’ ”’ 

This was said in the most benevolent man- 
ner, after he had been invited toa seat. Mrs. 
Bliss refrained from correcting the phrase- 
ology of the quotation. She had long ago 
ceased to resent his feline ways, and only 
noticed this subtle scratch by saying :— 

‘*Mr. Bliss is suffering with one of his bad 
headaches. He has attended two funerals 
to-day, besides visiting a number of sick 
persons, and the fatigue has brought on the 
attack.’’ 

The doctor was a man fifty years of age; a 
close student ; a good pastor, and an earnest 
preacher. He had, moreover, large humanity, 
and a fund of quiet humor, that stood him in 
good stead on this and many other occasions. 
He guessed that the deacon was charged with 
some complaint of his less circumspect breth- 
ren, and no man understood better than he how 
to take the wind out of his sails in advance. 

‘*We were speaking of you not five minutes 
ago, Mr. Stickley,’’ he said. ‘‘One of the 
funerals at which I officiated, to-day, was 


. poor Ludlow’s.’’ 


‘Ah! is he gone—poor fellow?’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Stickley. ‘‘It must be a blessed 
exchange for him, and a relief to his family. 
He has been a helpless burden upon their 
hands for these two years past. I trust that 
he was prepared for the solemn event, sir?’ 

‘*T hope and believe that he was. The des- 
titute condition of his wife and children trou- 





bled him for a while; but, at the last, he 
calmly left them in the Father’s care; confi- 
dent that He would not disappoint his hope.’’ 

‘* Very gratifying, indeed!’’ Mr. Stickley’s 
countenance was edifying to behold—a whole 
volume of sanctified resignation. 

‘*Mr. Felton and Mr. Ames rode in the car- 
riage with me to the cemetery,’’ continued 
Dr. Bliss, ‘‘and we talked over a scheme of 
helping the widow and children. Mrs. Lud- 
low is an excellent woman, and has contrived 
to struggle on till now, without running into 
debt; but she confessed to me, when I ques- 
tioned her, yesterday, that she had not five 
dollars in the world. Mr. Felton collected, 
within an hour, a fund for funeral expenses, 
and our hope now is that we can raise enough, 
in a quiet, unostentatious way, to pay a quar- 
ter’s rent in advance, and to purchase a sew- 
ing-machine. Then I will guarantee that the 
family will get along without further aid. Of 
course, we mean to allow you the privilege of 
assisting in this good work. We need about 
a hundred and fifty dollars to accomplish 
what we desire.”’ 

‘‘This is Mr. Felton’s scheme—is it?’’ said 
Mr. Stickley, shaking his head, dubiously. 

**No, sir. I may claim the credit of devis- 
ing the plan, although Mr. Felton seconded 
it warmly—and liberally.’* 

‘* Strange, inconsistent man!’’ mournfully. 
‘* He attended a funeral this afternoon’’— 

‘‘This morning !’’ corrected the doctor. 

‘‘This morning, then—saw a fellow-mortal, 
a member of the same communion with him- 
self, laid in the final resting-place of all flesh, 
and this evening I found him absolutely danc- 
ing with his children, while his wife played a 
jig-tune on the piano! What an example for 
him to set! he a father, a deacon in the 
church, and the superintendent of the Sab- 
bath school !’’ 

‘His children are remarkably well trained,’’ 
said the doctor, ‘‘and four of them are already 
within the pale of the church, as you may 
recollect.’’ 

‘‘They had better be out!’’ ejaculated Mr. 
Stickley. ‘‘Such vain pleasure-seekers do 
more harm than good.’’ 

“If that is your candid conviction, your 
duty is clear,’’ replied the doctor, gravely. 
‘¢You should cite them to appear before the 
proper tribunal of the church, charging them 
with conduct unbecoming the profession they 
have made.”’ 
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‘‘T! and earn for myself their enmity, and 
public odium besides !’’ 

‘*Considerations which should not stay you 
for and instant, when opposed to the solemn 
obligation to rescue a fallen brother,’’ argaed 
Dr. Bliss, with inimitable seriousness. 

‘*T cannot do it, sir! But—excuse me for 
suggesting your line of duty, ductor—but it 
seems to me that your interference is impera- 
tively called for in this case. You are the 
spiritual leader of this misguided family. 
Already, people are saying that your partiality 
for Mr. Felton blinds you to his maay and 
grievous failings.’’ 

‘‘Ah! Then if I arraign him to appear at 
our next session-meeting, to give an account 
of said misdemeanors, I must call upon you 
to produce accusers and witnesses. I have 
heard of his guilt from no one else.”’ 

‘*The doctor will have his joke, I perceive, 
madam, even upon grave subjects !’’ said the 
deacon to Mrs. Bliss, who had been the 
amused auditor of this conversation. ‘‘Man- 
age your ecclesiastical affairs in your own 
way, my dear sir! I beg your pardon for 
what you may consider my officious zeal—my 
undue desire to keep the flock pure; to avoid 
the appearance of evil!’’ 

**A commendable wish!’’ said the doctor, 
pleasantly. ‘‘We shall not differ there. But, 
to leave this matter for the present. We may 
depend on you for assistance in carrying out 
our design of aiding the widow and the father- 
less ?"’ 

**T must think the project over first!’’ Mr. 
Stickley suddenly bethought himself that it 
was nearly ten o’clock. ‘‘I am by no means 
convinced that it is the most judicious method 
of teaching the family self-dependence. Nor 
am I sure that it is in my power to contribute 
to this object just now. I am beset by inces- 
sant applications for money for this and that 
cause, and unless I exercise some discrimina- 
tion in giving, I shall soon be a pauper my- 
self. I hope your head will be quite well by 
morning, my dear sir! Mrs. Bliss, I wish 
you a very good-night!’’ 

The doctor took up the Bible for family 
prayers, shortly after the visitor's departure. 


The elderly couple had no children, and kept . 


early hours. His wife saw him smile and 

then sigh, as he read the first passage upon 

which his eye fell, when the Book was opened. 
** What is it, dear?’ she asked. 





He read it aloud, without comment, as I 
leave it with the sagacious reader. 

‘* Ye pay tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, 
and have omitted the weightier matters of the law 
—judgment, mercy, and faith. These ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other undone.’’ 





EL DORADO. 


BY M. W. B. 


Tere is a Jand, I know not where, 

But this I hear, ’tis passing fair, 

And mortals, when they enter, there 
Ne’er lose the flush of health ; 

And ne’er within this happy world 

Are sorrow’s leaden arrows hurled ; 

There pleasure’s banner waves unfurled, 
Flung by the hand of wealth. 


Youth’s crystal fountains ever play 
Beneath the sunbeam’s dazzling ray, 
All through a long and halcyon day, 

And unknown, countless years ; 
And belted rainbows glisten too, 
Spanning the arch of tinted blue 
With glories ofa brighter hue 

Than e’er to us appears. 


Green fields are spread on every hand, 

Only by blue horizon spanned, 

And gleaming, as by fairy’s wand, 
With diamond drops of dew; 

And from the shaded sylvan grove 

The songster’s whispered notes of love 

Are echoed through the air above 
With cadence ever new. 


And to the softened emerald shade, 

By ever quivering leaflets made. 

And jessamine’s wiite pearly braid 
A happy throng repair ; 

And 'mid Elysian fields a stream 

Mirrors, with rosy light and gleam, 

Faces as bright as mortals dream 
Of Eden’s faultless fair. 


Here towers a castle, and its name 

Is El Dorado, and its fame 

Is echoed back by tongues of flame 
From ocean's strand to strand. 

For in its dungeon, dark and dim, 

Old Time is fastened safely in, 

And for iong years has never been 
Let out upon that land. 


Tis for this land so fair and bright 

That many a plumed and gallant knight 

Hath searched the world by day and night, 
Through forests thick and deep; 

But round it hangs a veil of mist 

Which few have lifted, and I wist 

'Twas -hen some dreaming rhapsodist 
Who saw it in his sleep. 


a ie ee oe 
—Ir little becomes the feeble to be unjust ; 
justice is peculiarly the shield of the weak. 
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CHARLIE; OR, HOW I GAINED MY WISH. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “NOTES OF HOSPITAL LIFE.” 


Irwas notawish. It was a passion, a deep, 
earnest, intense, soulabsorbing passion. From 
the moment that the careless hours of a joy- 
ous childhood had passed, and my mind had 
sufficiently developed to receive and grasp 
ideas; to see the glories and revel in the 
delights of the Old World had been my 
one longing, growing with my growth and 
strengthening with my strength, till all other 
earthly pleasures were dwarfed into mere in- 
significance by its side. The more I read, the 
more I studied, the deeper grew my apprecia-~ 
tion of beauty; the stronger my powers of 
thought, the more intense the wish became. 
The beauties alike of nature and art—the 
old associations and clustering memories, the 
glorious cathedrals and grand old castles with 
their ‘‘ donjon keep,’’ and feudal knights and 
armed retainers, all had such powerful, such 
tremendous attraction for me, that my one 
idea of happiness, iy daily and nightiy vision 
of earthly bliss, without which all others must 
be incomplete, resolved itself into the power 
of reaching that coveted land, and pressing 
with my feet the long-desired soil. 

Month followed month, year followed year. 
I watched the wished-for joy come to friend 
after friend, and while travelling with them 
in spirit, and,joying in their joy, still did I 
weary that my hour would not come. Girl- 
hood, with its eager, impulsive exaggerations, 
deepened into early womanhood, and my 
soul’s wish deepened with it, as the mighty 
power of art, displayed in those marvellous 
foreign galleries, and the mightier power of 
nature, as seen in those old snow-crowned 
mountain tops, er nestling in the hollow 
dingles and mossy valleys; or sleeping in 
those calm, tranquil lakes, which seem created 
but to mirror Heaven; as each of these, I say, 
were glowingly portrayed to me, in moonlight 
walks and talks, by the deep tones of a loved 
voice, which would have lent a charm for me 
to any words; was it wonderful that the one 
idea did but intensify, as time bore life’s bark 
onward ? 

How vividly at this moment can I recall 
that sunny morning, when, standing looking 
through the bower of honeysuckle which trel- 
lised the window of my new home, Edward 





came laughingly up to me, and reading my 
glad admiring gaze, said :— 

**So you like it, darling? I am so glad to 
see you satisfied.’’ 

‘*Satisfied!’? I echoed. ‘*‘ Who could help 
being delighted with such a fairy home? It 
seems almost like enchantment.’’ 

**And yet it is not the Old World ;’’ said 
he, a little maliciously. ‘‘Do you know 
that it is a marvel to me, that you ever pro- 
mised to ‘honor and obey’ without knowing 
whether I should ever take you there? You 
know how jealous I used to be of its place in 
your affections ?’’ 

**You need marvel then no longer, for of 
course I only promised on the understanding 
that you could not do otherwise, knowing my 
wish,’’ said I, laughing. ‘‘Ella De Lancey 
did not become Ella Merton to vegetate for 
the rest of her life in America.’’ 

‘But I thought,” said he, ‘‘that when a 
woman married, she always expected to follow 
the fortunes of her husband, doesn’t she ?’’ 

‘*Certainly, only if ypu expect me to be 
happy, those fortunes must lead you to Eu- 
rope, and I will gladly follow them.’’ 

‘You do not still care so very much to go, 
dear Ella, do you?”’ said he, alittle anxiously, 
the first shadow I had ever seen resting on his 
brow. ‘‘I fancied—I hoped that you were, as 
you said, satisfied, for, dearly as Ishould love 
to gratify you, I see no chance that I could 
leave business here, for years, it may be.’’ 

‘*Care still to go!’’ I repeated. ‘* Well, 
Edward, I knew men were conceited, but this 
is a little too much. So you and your pre- 
sence are to be sufficient to crush out a life- 
long desire. Don’t look so grave; the plea- 
sure only seems to double whenever I think 
how glad I am that I could never go before, 
for now you will take me, you will show me 
all you have told me of, you will be with me, 
and it will be: perfect.’’ 

He bent over me, kissed me, and said, 
cheerfully: ‘*‘ Well, it will be a pleasure in 
reserve. And you know I can have no higher 
earthly joy than to give you pleasure.”’ 

Why, as he turned away, did I fancy that 
he sighed? and why was I conscious of not 
being quite satisfied with myself? It was in 

12 
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the first days of married life, and I was too 
happy to ask myself, and the whole conver- 
sation was apparently soon forgotten. The 
bright months rolled on; the summer honey- 
suckle had dropped its leaves; the autumn 
harvests had been garnered in; the winter 
storms had made ice-palaces of the arching 
trees, and in each different season I had found 
a special charm, for I was town-bred, and my 
husband’s country home had been a novelty 
and never-ceasing delight to me. With an 
enthusiastic love of nature, I had had but 
few opportunities of cultivating the taste, and 
each hour of the last few months had seemed 
to reveal some new beauty. 

**Edward, can you really believe that spring 
has come again? Look what treasures I found 
in the garden this morning; the first violets, 
aren’t they lovely ?’’ said I, as we sat together 
in a room, to which we had given the proud 
title of nursery, in honor of our new-found 
treasure, lately come to earth. 

‘Very lovely; but, Ella, why are you so 
white’? You must really get back that color 
I used to be so proud of. Are you strong, do 
you think ?”’ 

‘Oh, strong enough! but I am white to 
match my snowflake here. Edward, I don’t 
like his being so white, do you? It is of much 
more consequence than my being so.”’ As I 
spoke, I turned down the cradle-cover, and 
displayed our sleeping darling, whose baby 
features seemed chiselled out of Parian mar- 
ble, so faultlessly pure it was, and winning 
for him the name by which I always loved to 
call him, ‘‘my snowflake.’’ Why, whenever 
I looked at him, must I forever keep repeat- 
ing— 

, “Pale as baby carved in stone, 
Seen by glimpses of the moon, 
Up a dark cathedral aisle?”’ 
I know not. I tried to forget the words, but 
still they kept rising to my mind. 

** Nonsense !’’ said Edward. ‘‘ He’s all the 
lovelier for it; it’s his nature, he’s always 
been so. I suppose babies are always so, but 
it’s not your nature, and I want your roses 
back.’’ 

‘*Babies always so! Edward, how foolish 
you are! They ’re never so, and that’s what 
worries me; he looks too pure for earth. Oh, 
why did I say that ?’’ 

‘* Ella, darling, you are nervous, you must 
get up your strength and get over these fool- 
jsh fancies. Charlie is the picture of health.”’ 





As he spoke, the child stirred, opened his 
large, dark eyes, and rested them on his 
father’s face. In looking back, I now think, 
although it passed unobserved at the moment, 
either that something in their expression trou - 
bled him, or that, for the first time, it occurred 
to him that such marble pallor could scarcely 
be the hue of health. 

‘* Ella’? he said, abruptly, ‘‘I wish we 
knew something about babies. Oughtn’t he 
to be so pale?’”? And then, as though a sud- 
den thought struck him, he added: ‘‘ That’s 
it, you’re both pale. I’ll try hard to ar- 
range matters this spring, and give you ycur 
wish. We will run over to England, travel 
this summer, and return in the autumn with 
rosy cheeks for both of you.”’ 

I was thunderstruck. I looked at him in 
mute amazement. ‘‘ Why, Edward, you can’t 
be serious! Take thai darling on the ocean! 
Could you dream for an instant that I would 
think of it? No, not for all that Europe ever 
held, would I wish it. My precious one! my 
blessing! my own little snow-bird!’’ and I 
bent over him and covered him with kisses. 

Edward looked at me in silence for a mo- 
ment, with an expression which it puzzled 
me to read, and then putting one finger in 
that little hand, to be clasped by the baby 
fingers, he said: ‘‘And so, baby, you have 
cut out poor papa. Time was, when mamma 
said I was foolish and conceited to imagine 
that I could make up to her for Europe; 
but here comes a little interlpper who has 
never even tried to please her, while it was 
the study of my life to anticipate every desire, 
and lo, for you, she yields at once her ‘life- 
long desire,’ as she called it to me then. Ah, 
baby, you have made mé@ sadly jealous !’’ 

A sharp pang of reproach shot through me 
as I thought how utterly? this little tender 
life, given into my keeping, had indeed 
changed every feeling; but no woman will 
calmly sit down under an attack, without an 
effort for victory, therefore my answer came 
instantly: ‘‘Oh, Edward, what utter non- 
sense! You know then it was so different—it 
could never have hurt you, but/it might risk 
Charlie’s life; and then,’’ said I, trying to 
laugh off his words, ‘‘I wonder who would 
have grieved most’ No, you are not really 
jealous of your son and heir.’’ 

He only answered by seizing his boy and 
tossing him in his arms, to my great horror 
and the silent wonder of those lovely Jarge 
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eyes which seemed to be looking so far beyond 
us and earth. 

‘* Well, little one, I am rather proud of 
both you and your mother, and tolerably well 
satisfied with you both, too. Get roses at 
home, and I won’t propose such a bugbear 
again as going abroad, eh, mamma?’’ and, 
laughingly laying our pet on my lap, he ran 
down stairs. 

When time goes smoothly on, with few 
changes to mark it, how little are we conscious 
that each period as it passes is leaving its 
ineffaceable stamp in someway. How strange 
it now seems to me that, in the happy months 
which followed, no shadow of the coming ill 
rested on my path! no foreboding, no pre- 
sentiment of evil—not evil, oh no! let me 
withdraw that word—of suffering and of sor- 
row, not of evil. That was not the first nor 
the last time that Edward rallied me on Master 
Charlie’s having cut him out, but I knew 
that he was not in earnest, and the child was a 
link which bound us tenfold closer. Oh, what 
bright sunny days those were! Too bright to 
last—too bright for earth! 

Our snowflake never lost his name, but he 
seemed well, and I almost ceased to fear. 
How we hailed his first tooth! how we told 
each little sigh he made! Never was child so 
sweet, so loving, so tender! but we never, 
even to each other, gave voice to the wonder 
that he was so grave—yes, let me say it now, 
so unearthly. He would lift that little hand 
and twine it in my curls, and nestle that pre- 
cious head upon my breast, but no smile 
came. I sometimes thought that he seemed 
to have wandered from a brighter sphere, and 
felt lost till he regained it. I hardly know 
when or how the change first came—long, 
long enough I know before I admitted it to 
myself. I first discovered that he slept more 
easily in my arms than in his cradle, and that 
he seemed distressed when I laid him on his 
pillow. Edward often reproved me for holding 
him so much. ‘‘He is growing tvo heavy,’’ 
he would say; ‘‘you keep yourself weak by 
doing it—it is wrong, very wrong.’’ 

I tried to tell him, but the words would not 
come, that he seemed strangely light, and 
that I thought he suffered from lying flat. I 
knew that I was nervous, over anxious, and 
moreover I dreaded to confirm the sinking 
fear at my heart by giving it words. Our 
treasure had never been sick, had needed no 
medical care, no watching; and yet I could 





not conceal from myself that my idol was 
somehow floating out of my grasp—my snow- 
flake was melting in earth’s sun and dust. 
The truth came all too soon. 

One evening Edward told me that a business 
engagement would detain him in the city till 
very late at night, and charged me not to sit 
up for him. I promised, and most fully 
meant to obey, but on going to the nursery at 
tea-time, I found the nurse had taken Charlie 
from his cradle and was holding him in her 
arms. 

‘‘T just took him up, ma’am; I notice now 
he always seems to rest so much easier than 
when he lies flat.’’ 

Oh what a sudden pain smote my heart at 
those words! She, too, had noticed then 
what ! fancied only known to myself. 

‘*Does he seem to suffer at all?’ I asked, 
quickly. 

‘*Oh no, ma’am, only restless ; and see, he 
is quite easy now.”’ 

I took him gently from her, and telling her 
I would take charge of him for the rest of the 
night, carried him to my own room, and 
seated myself with my precious burden in my 
arms, and oh, what a far heavier one in my 
heart! I bent over him, raining kisses on 
brow, and cheek, and lips. Calmly he slept, 
and as I watched I felt half inclined to chide 
myself for my unreasonable fears; and, as it 
were, to test their reality, I softly laid him on 
my bed and closely watched the effect. At 
once the little chest began to heave, the 
breathing became labored, and Me dashed his 
arms restlessly. I raised him, his head set- 
tled itself upon my breast, and he seemed 
calm and comforted. Once more, as though 
impelled by some strong force I could not 
combat, did I try the same experiment with 
the same result—and then I faced the truth. 
It must be, it was—what I had refused to 
believe, what I had reasoned myself out of so 
often, what I had turned from and shrunk 
from so persistently—his heart; something 
was wrong there, and I must watch him suf- 
fer, I must watch him die. 

I cannot go om. Though years, long years 
have passed, my pen cannot record the speech- 
less agony of those long hours of watching as 
they slowly dragged along. I only know that 
then, then for the first time, often as I had 
thought that I had prayed before, I poured 
out my soul in one deep, earnest cry to 
Heaven—for what? for patience, trust, sub- 
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mission, resignation? No, for none of these, 
but for my angel’s life, that such a blow 
might be withheld—that such a horror might 
be spared, and he, my pride, my joy, my 
blessing be given to my care and watching 
No, he could not, should not go; such love 
as mine must hold him from the grave itself. 
Alas! alas! such prayers cannot be heard, 
or rather they are heard, and win their an- 
swer, too, but not the answer that our break 
ing hearts demand. Iwas roused at last by 
a well-known step, treading cautiously to 
avoid disturbing me. My promise had been 
utterly forgotten, and there had I been watch- 
ing for I know not how many hours. The 
door opened and Edward entered. He started 
on seeing me, looked much displeased, and 
said, sternly :— 

‘‘Up at this hour, Ellat After all I have 
said, too, with that child in your arms. It 
seems that my wishes have little weight with 
you; I think, for your sake, I had better 
make them commands.’’ 

He seemed hurt and seriously offended, but 
as he came up to me my face must have told 
its own tale, for, changing his tone instantly, 
he said :— 

‘*Ella, my darling, my own wife, what is 
the matter? Don’t look so; speak to me. Is 
he ill? What is it?” 

‘¢ Edward, he is going from us; our idol is 
going toleave us. I have known it for along 
time, but I could never tell you till now.”’ 

My tearless calm seemed to frighten him 
more than Rny excitement; he evidently 
thought that my mind was disturbed, and 
before I knew his intention took Charlie from 
me and laid him on the bed. I gave a low 
ery and said, quickly: ‘‘ Look! oh look!’’ 
This time he gave a short convulsive gasp, 
almost a spasm, and a dark gray line settled 
over his face. Edward raised him instantly, 
and giving him to me, said: ‘‘ Hold him, and 
I will have the doctor here in five minutes.”’ 
The next moment he was down stairs, and I 
heard the hall door dashed to behind him. I 
carried Charlie to the window, raised it, and 
let the damp night air blowvin bis face; it 
seemed to revive him, and he opened his eyes 
and looked at me with such a sad, pleading 
expression. That look stabbed me throdgh 
and through, and is with me now in those 
long night watches known only to God and 
our own hearts. 

I can speak calmly now of that terrible 
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night; but none can ever know what a wicked, 
rebellious heart I then had. I tremble to 
think of it, even at this distance of time. I 
was reckless—-mad ; I cared for nothing but 
that precious treasure before me; it seemed 
that I was wronged; I felt at war with all the 
world, and even the sound of my husband’s 
step with the doctor only jarred on my over- 
wrought nerves, for I had no hope that he 
could bring any relief; despair had taken 
hold of me, and even prayer seemed denied 
me. God grant that few on earth may ever 
pass through the struggle of those days of 
darkness. The door opens, I feel, more than 
see them enter. The doctor approaches, turns 
the strong light on the child’s face, and after 
a close examination in silence, says :— 

**Mr. Merton, how long has this been known 
to you ?”’ 

** Never, till this night,’’ said Edward. 

‘From his birth,’ I said, instantly; but 
my voice sounded so hard and unnatural, that 
it almost frightened me. I was conscious that 
Edward’s eyes were fixed on me in wonder, 
and that the doctor’s keen glance was reading 
me through, but I cared not; I was desperate. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the doctor, quietly. ‘‘I knew 
it at his birth, but hoped that you did not.’’ 

He knew it at his birth! Then no hope. 
My hasty words had only given me another 
stab. 

‘*Oh, no!’? Isaid. ‘I only meant I have 
been anxious from his birth, from that great 
pallor, and from observing that he was never 
easy in lying down, but seemed to find com- 
fort in my arms, when his head was higher. 
Is it—tell me, is it his heart ?’’ 

‘*One of the valves of the heart has never 
acted properly, but I had no idea that the 
difficulty would increase so rapidly.’’ 

‘*Could anything have been done earlier?’’ 
I asked, in the same stony voice. 

‘* Nothing.”’ 

‘* Nor now ?”’ I added. 

He turned away, and said something to 
Edward in a low tone, who followed him out 
of the room. 

I strained my ears to catch what they were 
saying, and as they went down the stairs, I 
heard the doctor say: ‘‘Do not wish it—it 
can be only prolonged suffering.”’ 

I sat still, cold, and numb. I moved not— 
stirred not; it seemed that my pulses even did 
not beat. Edward came in, but I did not lift 
my head. Dear man! how selfish I was; I 
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see it all now; the blow to him had been so 
terribly sudden, while my long-concealed and 
anspoken dread had, in one way, broken for 
me the violence of it, but I thought not then 
of that, I only felt that a mother’s grief, a 
mother’s sorrow must be tenfold greater, and 
searcely felt that he could share my woe. He 
took the chair at my side, and, putting his 
arm gently and tenderly round me, said :— 

‘*My own precious wife, a loving Father 
will give us strength to bear this crushing 
blow; let us pray for it together.’’ 

“IT will pray for my baby’s life,’’ I said. 
‘¢ My lips shall form no other prayer.’’ 

The sad, surprised, pained look, with which 
he heard my answer, so touching in its mourn- 
fulness, as though assured by my words that 
I was putting help and comfort from me, still 
lingersin my memory. And here I must pause 
a moment, to say that his faith and trust had 
always been stronger and deeper than mine. 
It was his strong, clear perception of right, 
his singleness of aim and purpose, which had 
first attracted me, and often, during our mar- 
ried life, had the conviction forced itself upon 
me, that he was acting from a higher standard 
than I was, and carried his principles more 
into his daily life than I had ever done. I 
reverenced goodness, and believed that I was 
trying to practise it, but this night proved 
most plainly how an earthly love had ab- 
sorbed my whole being, and how utterly and 
terribly rebellious I was. I remember being 
conscious, even then, that I could not bear 
my husband to know the full extent of my 
idolatry, nor the wild, passionate love with 
which I declared to myself that my baby 
could not, should not die. Ah! well is it for 
us all, that only the eye of the All-Merciful, 
the All-Pitiful can see the dark depths of our 
suffering, sinning souls. 

“Then keep the softening veil in mercy drawn, 

Thou, who canst love us, though Thou read us true.”’ 

Edward sat perfectly silent after that one 
look, and nothing but Charlie’s low and now 
regular breathing broke the profound still- 
ness. I know not how long we sat thus, but 
at last he rose, and said, with a quiet air of 
authority, which I dared not disregard :— 

‘*Give Charlie to me now, Ella; the day is 
breaking, and you have had no rest. You 
must guard your strength for his sake. Lie 
down, and try to sleep for a few hours, and I 
will call you if he stirs.’’ 

I obeyed mechanically, and as though in a 
VOL. LXxI.—11 





dream. I threw myself at once on the bed, 
and watched them both for some time; but 
finally nature asserted itself, and it seemed 
that I was just sinking into forgetfulness, 
when a gasp and a low cry roused me. An- 
other such spasm as that of the night before, 
but this time with no provoking cause, yield- 
ing, however, as before, to fresh air and water 
dashed in his face. But I dare not linger over 
these days. I can only say, that I humbly 
trust that my angel-boy did the work that he 
was sent to do; for duzing that unbroken 
watch of two weeks, I learned to frame an- 
other prayer than for his precious life; that 
he might be taken from his suffering, and that 
we might bow to the Hand which had sent 
the blow. 

It was a hard, hard struggle, but the lesson 
came from those sweet, patient eyes, which, 
when the suffering came, were turned on me, 
and said so plainly and so pleadingly :— 

‘*Help me! oh, help me!’’ and I—I, who 
had gladly given all that earth held, breath, 
life itself, to win for him but just one moment’s 
ease, was helpless—powerless to aid, and yet 
loving him wildly, passionately, as I did, I 
was praying to keep him, to hold him here, 
I, whe could not help him; I, who let him 
suffer, but would not let him die. Was this 
love, or was it selfishness, bitter, bitter sel- 
fishness? Thus came to me the mighty need 
of some One above and beyond myself; some 
One stronger, and deeper, and All Powerful 
to guard, to tend, to ease my child, and in 
those long night-watches, when the soft rays 
of the moonlight made a halo round that 
blessed brow, I poured out my repentant soul 
in an agony of shame and sorrow, and Infinite 
Compassion pardoned, and poured in Infinite 
balm. 

Edward and I at first took turns in watch- 
ing, but to me sleep would not come, and, 
therefore, when I saw that with every will 
to watch weariness and sleep would creep 
over him (for :men can lose their troubles in 
forgetfulness, ‘while woman’s heart will hold 
her waking, from intensity of love and sor- 
sow), I took my boy, and claimed the nights; 
and so it came that they were left to me, when 
I assured him, and with perfect truth, that I 
was better, happier, more at rest than when 
away. The old, fierce feeling died away. 
How could‘it live in sucha presencé? But 
once did it recur. On one of the mornings 
following a sad, struggling night, when my 
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whole nature seemed in strong revolt, and 
the whole battle to be fought afresh, Edward 
and the doctor entered the room. They stood 
and watched us both. I heard their words, 
but I had no power to answer or comprehend, 
till suddenly I caught the sense of what the 
doctor dropped his voice to say :— 

‘* You must put a stop to this; it is killing 
Mrs. Merton; the reaction will be too great. 
She must have sleep. Couldn’t you take the 
child from her ?’’ 

Ah, that was plain, too plain! I could un- 
derstand that only too well. And as Edward 
came up to me I grasped Charlie tighter, and 
said, fiercely :— ; 

‘*@od alone shall take my child from me! 
He will do it soon enough ; I will never give 
him up till then.”’ 

What a woe-begone face Edward had! and 
how little I realized how I was adding to his 
suffering, but the overstrain on my nerves 
seemed to have bewildered my brain. I was 
not myself, and I think a loving Father pitied 
and pardoned that great sin. Edward hesi- 
tated, and I heard again, in a low tone, ‘‘ Give 
it up; don’t distress her further; it is in 
vain in her present state,’’ adding something 
further which I failed tocatch. They left the 
room, and as soon as I was alone repentance 
came. How wrong—how hard and cold I was! 
Was not my Charlie Edward’s Charlie too? 
and what right had I to keep him to myself, 
and above all to answer my husband thus, 
when his one thought was for me, his one 
earnest longing to help me to bear this terrible 
grief, and I would not be helped? Earnestly 
and long did I pray for forgiveness, and after 
a sharp struggle I schooled my poor torn 
heart into a determination to tell Edward how 
wrong I had been, and that he should keep 
Charlie to-night, if I might only come and 
look at him from time to time. 

When he re-entered the room I was struck 
for the first time by his pale, haggard face, 
and my heart smote me to think how utterly 
Charlie had engrossed me, and how little I 
had tried to comfort him. 

‘* Dear Edward !’’ I said, ‘‘ will you forgive 
me?’ I was so wrong just now, but, indeed, I 
scarcely know what Iam saying. You shall 
keep Charlie to-night, only please let me come 
and look at him iow and then, won’t you ?”’ 

My penitence seemed to unman him more 
than my fierceness ; he tried to speak, could 
not command himself, and walked quickly to 





the window. In a few moments, however, he 
came back, and gently passing his hand over 
my tangled curls, said :— 

‘*No, Ella, darling! you must keep him 
to-night, but I will sit by you and watch too.’’ 

I protested against this; he was no worse, 
and it was quite needless, but Edward was 
firm, and a nameless dread of asking or know- 
ing more made me yield the point. Our pre- 
cious one had scarcely been out of our arms 
since that terrible night ; the nurse of course 
aided us, but we could not bear that he 
should be left to her even for a short time, 
unless when it was an absolute necessity. 
He only suffered at times, when the attacks 
of oppression would come on, and then the 
distress for breath was very great; but he 
faded, oh, so rapidly, and the little hands 
grew thinner and more transparent, and the 
blue veins looked bluer as they wandered 
beneath their pearly covering, and the sad, 
soft eyes, so mournful in their weary weak- 
ness, seemed so touching in their mute, plain- 
tive appeal that I could not wish to keep him 
to suffer. 

The sharp cut lines of that night stand out 
clear and distinct, as though it were but 
yesterday. I see it all once more. As the 
golden sun sank behind the western hills, the 
whole heavens were lighted with a flood of 
glory ; and as I laid Charlie on his father’s 
knee, that rich radiance rested for a moment 
on his marble cheek, and tinged it with the 
hue of health. 

The daylight died: the stars took up their 
watch. I seated myself on a low stool at Ed- 
ward’s side, and leaning against him I watched 
my boy. The hours wore slowly on. Charlie 
seemed calmer, and slept more easily than he 
was wont to do, and I marvelled that Edward 
should have been more anxious. Suddenly 
it seemed a brightness rested on my darling’s 
face, and, looking up, I saw through my front 
window the first rays of the rosy light of 
dawn—the blessed sun come back to help and 
cheer us on. I rose at once. ‘‘ Now, Edward, 
let me have my turn.’’ He laid him softly 
in my arms, and as I pressed my lips upon 
that blessed brow I heard a sound, a rustle as 
of angel’s wings, and Charlie heard it too. 

He started, roused, and with a quick, fright- 
ened cry he clung to me. I clasped him 
close; again that sound, bet now those eyes 
are raised in wondering joy—what does he 
see? Our earth-bound vision may not know! 
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A smile, a heavenly smile breaks o’er that 
angel face—a start, a thrill, and we are left 
alone. 

Three months after that dreadful hour I 
was lying one morning on a couch in my par- 
lor, where Edward had carried me for the first 
time since my illness. I cannot describe 
what followed that time. They told me that 
the over-taxing of my system had produced a 
violent brain-fever, and that for many weeks 
they had despaired of my life, but to me it is 
alla blank. I recall nothing after that morn- 
ing’s dawn, and such a shuddering horror 
comes with the effort to do so, that I no longer 
attempt it. I am satisfied to know that, under 
God, I owe my life to my husband's tender, 
faithful nursing and care. Oh, what astrength 
and comfort he was to me in those earliest 
days of my recovery! It seemed that I had 
never truly known him till then. Sorrow 
proved a far deeper, closer bond than joy, 
and he led me to feel that our sweet link with 
Heaven now must ever draw me onward and 
upward. But to return to that morning. I 
had been conscious for some time that I was 
not improving as I ought to de. Day fol- 
lowed day, and week followed week, and in 
spite of every effort, I continued helpless and 
wretched, depressed, and despondent. Spring 
had glided into-early summer, and through 
the glass door of the parlor the voices of 
Edward and the doctor came to me from the 
piazza outside where they were seated. 

‘*Doctor, Iam not satisfied about Ella; is 
it natural that she should continue so feeble ?”’ 

‘* Mrs. Merton does not gain as I could wish; 
the shock to her nervous system has been 
very great, and I now dread her sinking into 
a confirmed state of weakness and despon- 
dency. She needs rousing, and my chief 
object in coming over here this morning was 
to ask you whether it would not be possible 
for you to take her abroad for a year. No- 
thing would do her as much good; in fact, I 
think it would re-establish her health en- 
tirely.”’ 

What was it that went through my heart? 
Was it a knife that stabbed me? I uttered a 
cry, and Edward was by my side in a moment. 

‘*What is it, Ella? Are you ill? How 
could I leave you alone ?”’ 

I tried to smile, I tried to speak, but every- 
thing turned black before me, and I fainted. 

**Coming down stairs was too much for 
her,’? was the first thing I remember hearing 





in the doctor’s voice, as I came to mywelf; 
‘*keep her very quiet, and let her rest now.”’ 

When he went, Edward carried me gently 
up stairs, and placing me on the bed fulfilled 
the doctor’s orders by begging me to rest, and 
leaving me to do so. Rest! could he have 
looked into my heart in the long, outwardly 
quiet hours that followed he would have seen 
little rest there—little rest in its stormy, tu- 
multuous beatings—little rest in the remorse 
with which I remembered that a happy home 
and devoted husband could not satisfy me, 
unless I could have the fulfilment of my one 
desire; and now, now, when all earth held 
no spot so precious to me as that one little 
green mound, I was to be taken from it, 
forced to leave it. No, I would never go! No 
power should induce me to leave that spot. 
Then came the thought of my duty to my 
husband, of his long and earnest devotion to 
me, and my utter inability to fulfil a wife’s 
duties to him in my present state. Did I owe 
him nothing? And more, might this net be 
sent as a punishment for my former self-will, 
and as such (wishing and striving to do right, 
as I humbly trusted I was at present) ought 
I not to accept it? The struggle was long and 
bitter, and when Edward came up and kissed 
my burning brow, I felt thankful that he sat 
by me in silence, and made no allusion to the 
plan. I wanted time, I wanted solitude, I 
wanted prayer to decide it, and in the long 
hours of that night I found them all, and re- 
solved, with aching heart and weary weeping, 
that, if it was Edward’s wish, I would consent, 
and that he should never know at what fear- 
ful cost I agreed to it. 

A few days went by; the dreaded hour came, 
and as we sat in the soft summer twilight, 
Edward said to me :— 

‘*T have been trying to arrange matters so 
as to gratify an old wish of yours; can you 
guess what it is ?”? 

I could not affect to misunderstand, and 
yet, with a sort of desperate hope that even 
then there might be some means of escape, I 
said, pleadingly :— 

‘¢ Edward, dear Edward, it is so far.’’ 

**So far ?’’ he echoed. 

**So far—from him.”’ - 

® But, dearest, for my sake.’? And then he 
urged it strongly, told me all I too well knew, 
of my own weakness and my need of change, 
and of the doctor’s words and of his own de- 
sire, and I was very still, and when he had 
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quite done, I said: ‘‘ Edward, I will go.’’? One 
only saw.my heart when my lips said those 
words. 

My wish was gained. I stood upon the 
shores of the Old World. All that I had 
dreamed of in nature and art was spread 
before me. I climbed the rugged mountain 
side, descended into sweet, smiling valleys ; 
gathered Scottish heather from the top of 
Arthur’s Seat; waked Killarney’s echoes ; 
glided in Venetian gondolas; threaded the 
passes of the wild Swiss Alps; gazed on the 
mighty mysteries of German art, and glad- 
dened my eyes with Fra Angelico’s golden 
glories, the pure, the matchless ‘‘Il Beato.”’ 

Time was, when it had been all one glad 
feast of happiness and joy; but now the dark 
thread of sorrow woven into my ‘‘life tapes- 
try’? mingled with everything, casting a sha- 
dow on every sight, giving an echo of sadness 
to every sound. 

Did I stand by Grasmere’s lake, or wander 
round the home of England’s poet, fair Rydal 
Mount, the rich, thick English turf in its glad 
greenness was only seen through blinding 
tears, for did it not recall a little mound 
across the wide, wide sea, held in the green 
embrace of tender grass, while mine were 
empty arms? Did I worship in those mighty 
minsters, and feel my spirit lifted nearer 
Heaven, as it rose upon the swelling chant 
and solemn organ roll. I ever fancied that 
the tones were his; my angel child; my mes- 
senger from Paradise. Did Edward call me, 
as we stood in Dresden, before the world-famed 
**Madonna di San Sisto,’’ to share his ex- 
quisite delight, in gazing on those heads of 
cherubim of soft, seraphic sweetness, I only 
saw my boy, my precious one, my pure, my 
perfect child. 

Health slowly and gradually returned, and 
for Edward’s sake I tried to rejoice; his de- 
light at my improvement was so great. 

One day he turned to me and said: ‘‘ How 
right it was to come, dear Ella! You are be- 
ginning to look something like your old self 
once more. Do you feel strong again ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes! quite strong. Now will you 
take me back ?”’ 

‘* What! tired already, Ella?’’ 

“Not tired, Dut yearning, yearning sd*to 
kneel—you must know where, dear Edward!’’ 

‘*And have you suffered so, my precious 
wife? Yes, you shall go, indeed.’’ 

He folded me within his arms, and on that 





faithful, manly breast, I poured out all my 
grief, till now repressed. I told him how I 
heard the plan at first, what bitter self-re- 
proach was mine, and how I fainted then. I 
told him of the struggle and the consciousness 
that the final fulfilment of my great self-will 
came as a punishment, and that as such I 
had received it, and now—oh, might I not go 
back ? 

Gently and tenderly he soothed me. ‘‘ Your 
lesson has been hard, my darling one,’’ he 
said; ‘‘but let us both begin afresh, we idol- 
ized our boy too much; let us, in what is left 
of life, guard carefully our treacherous de- 
sires, and strive to say in each event, ‘Thy 
will, not mine, be done.’ ”’ 





HOW TO MAKE BEAUTIFUL HOMES. 


Tue greater part of our population are 
waiting till they can afford to have pleasant 
homes, forgetting that they can at no time 
afford to have any other. We take the color 
of our daily surroundings, and are happier, 
more amiable, stronger to labor and firmer to 
endure, when those surroundings are pleasing 
and in good taste. To possess these important 
qualities they need not be expensive. True 
beauty is cheaper than we think. The first 
charm of a home, within and without, is tho- 
rough neatness, and this is the result of habit, 
not outlay. It is oftener cheaper than filth. 
Paint the house if you can; if not, white- 
wash: but in any case let it be in thorough 
repair. Let there be no loose shingles or 
dangling clapboards, or gates hanging by a 
broken hinge. These hints favor thrift as 
well as taste. Let the house be sufficiently 
shaded. This will pay in comfort, wear of 
furniture, and lack of flies. If you cannot 
afford green blinds, you can always afford a 
green tree or two, that costs nothing but labor 
and patience, and will shelter you from the 
sun in summer and the wind in winter. 

Plant vines of some kind about your pre- 
mises: they are indispensable to grace; they 
show that nature takes kindly to your home 
and has thrown her arm around it. You need 
not resort to costly climbers; woodbine and 
clematis may be had for the gathering, and 
grapes and hop-vines may be so trained as to 
combine beauty and profit. Let your turf be 
smooth and firm as velvet, and enforce the 
death penalty upon weeds with an unsparing 
hand. No man, rich or poor, can afford to 
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raise weeds. They choose the richest spots, 
where flowers, or fruit, or vegetables might 
grow, and send abroad their seeds as mis- 
sionaries of evil into every nook and corner. 
Ill-kept places always have their vegetable 
Five Points, where sin and misery are mim- 
icked in pigweed, burdock, and nettles, A 
very few flowers will suffice; a monthly rose 
in the window, a morning-glory over the door- 
way, a bright border between your kitchen 
garden and the street; these add to the pic- 
ture just those touches of color that make it 
pleasant to theeye. With half a dozencheap 
and common kinds, your wife will take care 
that something is always in bloom. 

But flowers are gross feeders, and if you 
keep no domestic animals, you fancy, perhaps, 
that you have nomanure. You were never 
more mistaken. Every human dwelling is a 
centre of fertilizing agents, mostly wasted as 
times go, rich enough to make the whole plot 
Tell the 
Give 


around it blossom like the rose. 
soil that you have nothing to give it! 
it what you have and it will laugh in your 
The suds from the laundry is a store 
Never waste a drop of it in 


face. 
of liquid wealth. 

drains or sewers. 
promising to pay roundly in grass, and vege- 
tables, and: fruit. Invest it in your home 
bank, which never suspends payment. 


It is a floating currency, 


These 
grassy slopes are greenbacks, whose issue is 
as good as gold. Carpet sweepings are ma- 
nure in a concentrated form. 
flower-bordeys they weave a richer pattern 
than the one from which they were worn. 


Dug into your 


Those old bones that deform the premises, if 
buried beneath the grape vine, will be ‘‘ health 
to the bones’’ of all your friends. Old boots 
and shoes, those most unsightly wrecks, are 
the favorite food of the raspberry and all its 
palatable kin. Tainted brine, if such un- 
happily is yours, is a treasure for the plum- 
trees and the asparagus bed; slacken lime 
with it, and it will make a rich dressing for 
any garden soil. Every household should 
have its compost bed, be it only an old pack- 
ing-box, where woollen rags, bits of papef, 
apple-parings, refuse of vegetables, slops from 
the kitchen, chips and sawdust, are storing 
up the elements of a glorious growth. Let 
not yours be one of the homes where all these 
bright possibilities arrive only at,‘ burning 
instead of beauty.’? We have named but a 
part of the fertilizers of every household. 
Generally speaking, whatever is offensive to 
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sight or smell is urging the appeal to our 
revolted tastes—Bury me, and I’Il do you 
good. 





THE CASKET OF MEMORY 
BY WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
*So shall our memories be as pearls set in a casket."’ 
(Pearl the Eighth.) 
L. W. B. 


To lose a friend—a common loss 

You say; and yet, the silent lips 

On which hath settled Death’s eclipse 
Betokens oft a heavy cross. 


My spirit, scarce o’ercharged with sweets 
Like bees upon a summer's day, 
Finds here and there a pearl astray 

In Recollection’s shaded streets. 


And with its shining treasure creeps 
Within its cloister dark and dim, 
And sings alone its solemn hymn 

Beside the urn where Memory weeps. 


O friend of mine! when friends were few, 
Though summers come, as summers will, 
The place you left is vacant still! 

I loved you better than I knew. 


O friend beloved! your name I twine 
Within the wreath I dare to weave 
Round those whose loss I daily grieve, 

Of whom I seek in vain some sign. 


But standing idly on the shore 
I see the waters surge and toss, 
Alas, my faint voice cannot cross 
' 


To you and yours !—it speaks no more. 


THE BEAUTIFUL UNKNOWN. 
BY HARWOOD G. ROBERTSON. 

Ay ideal, from early youth, 
Of maiden loveliness, 

Has charmed me with its grace and truth, 
And trust and artlessness. 


I’ve mixed among the young and fair, 
The elegant and gay, 

Among the graceful everywhere, 
In beauty’s fair array. 

Yet feel that all their loveliness 
Is wholly lost on me, 

For they can never charm my breast, 
Or wake love's eestasy. 

And still I feel a deep unrest, 
A sorrow sad and lone, 

For her, with artless grace possessed, 
The beautiful unknown. 


+e eee 


—As the best-tempered sword is the most 
flexible, so the truly generous are the most 
pliant and courteous to their inferiors. 








A DAY’S JOURNEY, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY MI88 J-~—-—— @——"“—_. 


In a certain little boudoir, in a large and 
elegant house, were assembled three of the 
prettiest girls that the world ever beheld. 
The one with the soft, brown hair, and great 
gray eyes, was Miss Josephine Godfrey, and 
she was sole proprietor of this same boudoir. 
At the present time she was engaged in say- 
ing a few last words of farewell to her two 
school friends, Fanny Clarendon, and Mar- 
garet Dale. 

‘*Now, Madge, be sure to write me every- 
thing. I might as well ask the moon to write 
as the unconscionable Fan, so I depend on 
you for all!” 

‘**T will forward to you all the particulars of 
our very interesting existence, you may be 
sure, dear Josie, and will faithfully recount 
to you the story of our likes and dislikes, our 
joys and sorrows. Good-by, dear, our school- 
days are over, and hurrah for the days to 
come !”’ 

Then the three maidens parted, and Jose- 
phine was left alone, while Margaret, accom- 
panied by her friend Fanny, commenced her 
journey to her country home, many miles 
away from the gay and active city. As Mar- 
garet fulfilled her promise of writing to her 
friend all that concerned herself and Fanny, 
I know of no better way of telling my story, 
than by placing before my readers three epis- 
tles from that young lady to Josephine. The 
first was written immediately after they 
reached home. 


EPISTLE I. 


Oaxkutann, May 12th, ’62. 

Dearest Josie: After much wandering about 
by cars, steamboat, and stage, here we are at 
last, safely ensconced in my papa’s house, 
with the bright sunshine filling my room with 
light, and the flowers shedding their fragrance 
through the sweet summer air, and rising 
even to the windows of my own little boudoir, 
where I, as a faithful friend, have already 
seated myself to communicate my thoughts 
to you, while that lazy, ridiculous Frances 
hies sleeping beside me. She is the veriest 
torment-of my life! You have not forgotten 
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her old ways: “iw she was eternally dozing, 
when you anu were in for a frolic, and how 
she was eager “fun, just as we were wearied 
‘out, and prey @Sg to rest! Iassure you she 
hasn’t impro 3a one bit. She is the same 
nonsensical, good-for-nothing beauty, whom 
you and I, by some unaccountable instinct, 
chose for our friend. I declare, she looks so 
enchanting lying there, with her beautiful 
hair thrown back from her sweet face, her 
great eyes closed, and her lashes shading her 
soft cheeks, her red lips just parted, her hand, 
so tiny and white, half concealed in her curls, 
that I can’t help thinking she is the most ex- 
quisite little angel that ever strayed away 
from heaven! 

But one page devoted to somnolent Fan, is 
sufficient. I must tell you of our journey. 
We came the first day by rail, as you know, 
and hadn’t a single adventure. We tried our 
best to have something befall us—either good 
or bad—we were indifferent which. We would 
have been content with the romantic or sen- 
timental, comic or tragic. That day, however, 
‘from morn till dewy eve,’’ was more stupid 
and dull, than any we have ever experienced 
in all the eighteen years of our existence; and 
I was thankful enough when the conductor 
threw open the door and shouted, ‘‘ Clinton.’’ 
I gave Fan several sharp pinches before I 
could arouse her to the consciousness that we 
had arrived at the end of our day’s journey. 
Just as she opened her eyes, I heard a gentle- 
man exclaim: ‘‘ Well, Fan, can’t you manage 
to wake up long enough to speak a word to 
your old uncle ?’’ With one leap and a cry of 
joy, Fanny was in her uncle’s arms, and I was 
left a solitary looker-on at their affectionate 
greeting. After several minutes had elapsed 
in eager questions and answers, the witch had 
the grace to turn and introduce me, who 
looked, I dare say, forlorn and uncomfortable 
enough. Mr. Davis spoke kindly to me, and 
soon had us both, bag and baggage, stowed 
away in his comfortable carriage; and Fan’s 
tongue never rested fora moment from her 
incessant chatter till we reached his house. 
There his wife met us; gave us a good sup- 
per, and at ten o’clock we retired to our room. 


| We slept soundly, and were called at seven 
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in the morning—breakfasted at eight, and at 
nine were on board the boat for Sidney. And 
now comes the most interesting event that 


_ has befallen us since the merry days when we 


were all together. Scarcely were we seated 
on deck, and Fan was lookin; about for some 
comfortable place to take a_ . po when I ob- 
served, sitting directly oppo >», two young 
Apollos, whose sole occupati, seemed to be 
gazing at us. I drew a bool ‘rom my bag 
and tried to read, but I felt their eyes upon 
me. There they sat as quiet and indifferently 
cool as’ you please, each in an easy chair, 
and puffing clouds of smoke from their 
‘*Havanas,’’ as though they had no other 
thought in life, save that of lolling here and 
there, and staring at any pretty girl who 
should chance to appear before them. I en- 
dured their impudence for half an hour, and 
then roused Fan from her reverie—she solemnly 
avowed she was not asleep !—and, taking her 
arm, made her accompany me to the saloon. 
We found a sofa and took possession of it, 
and then and there I whispered my thoughts 
to her. I told her how those two exquisites 
had stared me out of countenance, and had 
smiled at her sleepy face. She was soon wide 
awake, and watching for the entrance of these 
two spies upon our actions. Soon they came 
in, passed by us, and sat down at some dis- 
tance. Notwithstanding their impertinence 
on deck, we soon lost all fear of them; for as 
they sat there reading, they looked so gentle- 
manly and so handsome, that we began to feel 
a very deep interest in them. Somehow, we 
did wish there was some person on that boat 
whom we knew, or who would have the grace 
to exchange a word with us, who were nearly 
dying of ennui! Of course we did not wish 
them to notice us! It is highly improper, 
when young ladies are travelling alone, to 
converse with, or accept the attention of any 
stranger, however interesting he may be! We 
only sighed to each other, and longed for 
some one to entertain us, or be entertained 
by us. No one came; and as we had nothing 
else to do, we studied those youths. Man, 
you know, is the noblest work of nature, so 
where could we turn our eyes or our thoughts 
to find a worthier object of contemplation? 
We differed as to their beauty. We agreed 
they were both handsome, but my favorite 
was very fair, with great blue eyes, as good 
and pure-looking as the June sky; hair wavy 
and brown, with a clear, golden light, like the 





sun rippling in and out; a broad, intellectual 
forehead, good nose, and a mouth like Diana’s 
bow! Don’t think I lost my heart to so much 
beauty—I did not—though he is just as hand- 
some as the picture I have drawn. In dis- 
cussing their merits and their faults, we 
designate them by these very appropriate 
names: I called my hero Adonis, and Fan 
hers Apollo! You must understand that 
Adonis was fair, and bright, and merry, while 
Apollo was a shade taller, with hair black as 
the raven’s wing, and eyes which I fancied 
could, on occasion, flash up with a terrible 
light, but which also could grow soft and 
tender, when his thoughts were calm and 
holy. They both had an air of high-bred 
courtesy about them, and of dignified reserve, 
which was irresistible. At last Fanny and I 
retired to our state-room, as her curls needed 
arranging. When she was ready to emerge, 
she did look even more lovely than usual. 
We took up our station again upon the sofa, 
but noticed that during our absence Adonis 
and Apollo had disappeared. Fan vowed she 
was never in such a wretched boat, and never 
saw so many stupid people congregated in 
one place! Finally, as no one of interest ap- 
proached, her eyes drooped, and she was soon 
fast asleep, her head resting on the hard, 
wooden frame of the sofa. I left her in a few 
moments to go to my room, and when, in half 
an hour I returned, she was still sleeping, but 
her head was softly pillowed on a large gray 
shawl. Who could have placed it there? I 
looked around, but could not solve the riddle. 
Only a few ladies and children were in the 
saloon. Adonis and Apollo had not returned. 
Quietly and peacefully Fan slept till the gong 
sounded for dinner, when she started up, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘Have I been asleep?’’ As she 
rose she noticed the shawl, andsaid: ‘‘ Why, 
Madge, where on earth did this come from? 
Whose can it be ?’’ Iwas about to reply, when 
I heard a step close behind me, and looking 
up beheld Adonis and Apollo. Apollo, with 
a smile and a bow, said :— 

‘The shawl belongs to me, madam. I was 
passing through the saloon, and saw you sleep-: 
ing, with a shockingly hard resting-place for 
your head, and took the liberty of placing it | 
where I thought it would afford you some 
comfort and easier repose. 

Fan blushed the least bf# in the world, and 
half epening her eyes and looking through 
the long golden lashes at him she murmured: 
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‘‘I thank you, sir, for your trouble.”’ 

‘*T can assure you it was no trouble, but a 
pleasure. If you think I deserve any reward, 
you will bestow upon me the favor of escort- 
ing you to dinner. You and your friend are 
alone, I believe, and we are in the same sad 
condition; so why may we not exchange for 
the rest of the day, and I will pass Fred, here, 
over to your friend, if she will allow, and de- 
prive her of your undivided attention for 
a few hours. I am Mr. Harry Seton, and this 
is my travelling-companion and chum, Fred 
Karrick.’’ 

What could we do, dear Josie, but accept 
our cavaliers, who so gallantly offered to be- 
friend us? Whether you are shocked or not, 
we did accept them, and a merrier party never 
arose from any dinner, than that which as- 
cended to the saloon, and went from thence 
out to the bright, sunny deck, where we pro- 
menaded and chatted like friends of a dozen 
years’ standing. But there is an end of all 
things pleasant on earth, and, in the midst. of 
our enjoyment, the sun went down below the 
horizon, and the lengthening shadows warned 
us that we were almost home. So, as we 
neared the wharf, Adonis and Apollo—I shall 
still call them so!—gathered up our shawls 
and bags, and bid us good-by, when they had 
safely deposited us in the old stage-coach for 
our five miles’ ride. Then with many hopes 
expressed that, ere long, they should see us 
again, they retraced their steps to the boat, 
and we were whirled off—‘‘ over the hills and 
far away’’—and in less than an hour were in 
my room here at dear old Oakland. Papa 
is very happy to have his little girl back 
again, and Fan and [ mean to enjoy ourselves. 

If you are not utterly wearied with my 
nonsense, I shall write again soon, and tell 
you how we spend our days, and if we ever 
hear anything more of our gallants! Fan has 
just opened her eyes, and says: ‘“‘Give my 
love to Jo,’’ and with the same from myself, 

I am yours, eternally, MapGE. 


EPISTLE II. 


June 15th, 1862. 
My Dear Jostz: Since I wrote you last I’ve 
really had no time to call my own; but this 
afternoon, while the rain beats against my 
window, and I feel quite certain of no inter- 
ruption, I mean to devote an hour to you, 
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and tell you of some of the strange events 
that have occurred since my last was sent. 

Searcely a fortnight after our arrival here, 
Mrs. Pearce, who lives in the mansion you 
always admired so much, gave a large party. 
Her friends, young and old, from the city and 
country were invited, and she came in person 
to say to Fanny and me that we must on no 
account fail of being there. We heard it 
whispered about that the party was particu- 
larly given for two friends of Mrs. Pearce, gen- 
tlemen who had come up from the city to 
spend a few weeks in hunting and fishing. 
We little dreamed who they were! 

The all important night arrived at last, and 
we were gorgeous in our ball dresses. Fanny 
wore white lace looped up with moss rose-bauds, 
with a cluster of the same on each shoulder 
and in her sunny curls. She looked the 
dearest, most lovable little fairy in the world. 
I being taller and more stately, was attired in 
a violet silk with pearl ornaments. Papa said 
we looked ‘‘very well.’? We were rather 
late, and the parlors were overflowing with 
beauty and grace when we entered with papa. 
Whom do you think we espied the moment 
we crossed the threshold! Two elegant gen- 
tlemen whom Mrs. Pearce introduced as ‘‘My 
brother, Mr. Seton, and my friend, Mr. Kar- 
rick. 

Fanny and I were utterly astonished, but 
none the less pleased to discover that our 
travelling companions were real bona-fide gen- 
tlemen, and we had not been deceived in them 
after all. Forsome reason or other that party 
was the merriest and pleasantest that Fan and 
lever attended. The music was glorious, and 
the-dancing all we could desire. Adonis and 
Apollo were introduced to papa, and he being 
very much pleased with them, extended a 
warm invitation for them to call at his house. 
When they bade us good-night at the car- 
riage door, Adonis said: ‘‘I shall see you to- 
morrow.’’ Fanny and I went home to talk 
over the party, and wait for ‘‘to-morrow.’’ 
It came, and after breakfast we walked out to 
the piazza. Isat in the shade diligently cro- 
cheting, while she twined wreaths of daisies 
and myrtle to adorn Fido withal. We were 
both more silent than usual. Fanny scarcely 
spoke a word, till, in looking about, she saw 
two figures approaching the lawn. ‘‘ Look, 
Madge, there they are!’’ as though I knew 
who ‘‘they’’ might signify! Isoon discov- 
ered that Adonis and Apollo were coming 
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towards us; so we made our most elaborate 
courtesy, and wished them good-morning. 
We discussed the subject of the party, and 
we talked of the flowers in the garden, and 
recalled some of the pleasing incidents of our 
journey. We passed a pleasant morning, and 
made plans for picnics, rides, and various 
pleasures, to be realized during their sojourn 
of a month. That evening we rode out to 
the lake, and returned by moonlight; ’twas 
charming. Since then, there have been so 
many amusements, that I cannot begin to 
enumerate them. Suffice it to say, that each 
day brings some new pleasure to us, and I 
don’t know what will become of Fan and 
me when our cavaliers depart. You must 
not breathe this to a soul; but I fancy 
Apollo will not leave her till he has won a 
certain promise from Fan; and if he claims 
it, I feel quite as sure that she will be very 
ready to give it. He is a young man of irre- 
proachable character, and the only son of a 
very wealthy father. By profession, he is a 
lawyer, and resides in Philadelphia. With 
all these recommendations, together with a 
loving heart, I think he is very worthy of 
even my pretty friend’s heart. I have built 
all sorts of castles about them, and shall be 
terribly unhappy if they fall to the ground. 
To-morrow we have a party to spend the day 
over on the Island. How I wish you were 
here, and you could accompany us, with your 
old beau, Charlie Gilman. By the way, he 
looks less smiling and light-hearted than he 
did last year. I am afraid he pines for you. 
He always inquires particularly for ‘‘ Miss 
Josephine.”’ 

I hear Fan’s voice welcoming her friend, 
and soas Adonis cannot be far behind, I must 
leave you. I didn’t look for them to-day, as 
it storms frightfully. I will write again as 
soon as possible; till then, farewell. 

Yours, ManpecE. 


P. S.—Adonis and Apollo have decided to 
prolong their stay another month. Fan thinks 
the arrangement ‘‘jolly!’’ 


EPISTLE III. 


OAKLAND, August 12, 62. 
My Dear Josiz: Two months since I’ve 
sent one word to you! You will forgive my 
seeming neglect, for I have thought of you 





every day, and will now tell you why I have 
not written before. 

First, then, let me give you the happy in- 
telligence that I am beloved by the best man 
in all the world! Yes, Josie, Iam betrothed 
to Mr. Frederick Karrick—my Adonis !/—and 
that is not all. Fanny has gone home, ac- 
companied by her Apollo, the tall, dark, 
Harry Seton! Shall I tell you the particu- 
lars? I will try. 

For several weeks, indeed from our first ac- 
quaintance, Fanny and I knew they had their 
preference—that the sweetest flowers and 
rarest fruits, Adonis always bestowed upon 
me—while she was the recipient of Apollo’s 
favors. One evening, six weeks ago, Fanny 
and Apollo rode out to the lake, and I, not 
caring to ride, accompanied Adonis on a walk 
to the pine grove. The air was sweet and 
still, and we strolled quietly together through 
the fields till the sun went down and the stars 
twinkled overhead. I walked beside him, but 
somehow, my tongue was mute. My heart 
was full of pleasant thoughts, but L could not 
find words to express them. My companion 
was silent also; but I felt neither awkward 
nor dull. I was strangely happy, and at last 
‘his voice broke in. upon my musings, and he 
said: ‘‘Only one month more of this pleasant 
life, and then I must go back to the old rou- 
tine of business. This summer has been a 
perfectly happy one for me, and I shall miss 
you strangely when I am gone. Shall you 
ever wish your friend were back here again 
with you? Will you send me a thought oc- 
casionally from your happy heart?’ He 
looked down into my face, and raising my 
eyes to his, I saw the glance of iove, that look 
which, once seen, is never mistaken or for- 
gotten! I replied: ‘‘I shall think of you 
often, and shall be sorry when our pleasant 
summer has faded away, and you and your 
friend and Fanny have left me. I shall be 
very lonely then.’’ He said: ‘‘ Would you 
be lonely if they went and J stayed?’ I did 
not speak, but I suppose he read the answer 
in my eyes, or felt it in his heart, for he 
stopped, and standing there in the moonlight, 
he drew me toward him, and whispered, 
‘*Margaret, my pearl, my darling, do you not 
know I love you? does not your soul tell you 
what I must say to-night? I love you with 
all the. strength of my nature, and my spirit 
yearns to be united to yours, the purest and 
fairest I ever knew! Do you love me any, 
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dear? Can you ever love me?’’ My whis- 
pered, ‘‘Can I help it?” satisfied him. For 
a moment, the knowledge of my great happi- 
ness nearly overpowered me. I wanted to 
fall on my knees there under the clear sky, 
and thank God for his goodness to me; but 
standing by* his side, my soul ascended to 
Heaven, and I think God knew and accepted 
the silent petition which arose to Him from 
my trembling heart. I cannot-tell you of the 
walk home. The remembrance of it is too 
sacred to be brought forth for other eyes, even 
though they are only the loving ones of my 
good Josephine. When he left me that night, 
I'went to my room, and shed many tears— 
tears of joy and thankfulness. Why did God 
bestow so much blessedness upon His un- 
worthy child? Oh, pray that I may never 
forget .o thank Him for all His gifts! 

At last Fanny came home, and entering my 
room, walked straight to where I sat, and 
throwing her arms around my neck, said: 
‘On, Margie, Margie, may you some time be 
as happy as I am this night! He whom I 
adore loves me more than aught else on 
earth!*? Then I told her my secret; and we 
talked of our future and our happiness till 
the eastern hill-tops grew bright in the morn- 
ing sunlight. 

From that day the angels in heaven were 
not more biest than we! The weeks flew by 
like minutes, and still they did not leave us; 
but I discovered, before long, that my joy was 
not to be all unclouded. One evening Fred had 
looked more serious than usual, and when I 
asked him to tell. me his sorrow, he said that 
he must leave me for a longer time than either 
of us had before believed. He could not take 
me in his arms, and stay at home to live in 
my presence and be happy, as long as his 
arm was strong ¢nough to strike a blow in his 
country’s cause. He could suffer, if need be, 
but he could not live to feel that he allowed 
others to endure all the labor and the pain, 
while he had health and strength as well as 
they. He knew I would be brave and true, 
and would not bid him stay when his country 
called ! 

Oh, it was very, very hard; but God gave 
me strength to bear the burden; and so with 
my own hands I fastened the glittering badge 
upon my hero’s shoulder, and with kisses and 
prayers I sent him forth! 

He has gone, dear Josie, but I will not be- 
lieve that he never will return! God will 





restore him to me by and by, and, till then, I 
can wait! 

Fanny is at home preparing for her wed- 
ding; and on the sixteenth of next month 
will be assembled at her father’s house many 
relatives and friends, to witness the joining of 
hands, and hear the holy words pronounced 
which shall transform our gay little Fanny 
Clarendon into Mrs. Harry Seton, and bestow 
upon him the privilege of saying :— 

Tis done! but yesterday a bachelor 
Unarmed, with woes to strive 
To-day I am a married man, 

The happiest one alive! 

You will be present at her bridal, of course, 
and, till we meet there, I will say adieu. 

Yours, with love, MARGARET. 


For eight months Captain Kartick remained 
in the army, doing a soldier’s duty as faith- 
fully as it could be performed. The weary 
march, the cold and cheerless nights, the 
awful excitement of the battle-field, were all 
experienced by him, and he never flinched. 
Always foremost in the fight, his guardian 
angel protected him, and brought him, un- 
harmed, from each encounter, until the dark 
day at Gettysburg. Surrounded by the dead 
and dying, he fell; but not todie. God world 
not offer the bitter cup to the little girl at 
home quite so soon; so his wounds were 
healed, and in a few weeks he left his post, 
where he had given all that God demanded. 
When he returned to his waiting heroine, he 
drew her tenderly to his breast, and said: 
‘*There is still enough of me left to protect 
you, but let your heart answer if you will 
marry acripple! Your ‘ Adonis’ has but one 
arm.’’ And she answered: ‘All that I loved 
the best has returned to me. The noble soul 
and the pure, precious heart. Could I ever 
ask more of Heaven than to bestow upon me 
the priceless boon of a good man’s love ?”’ 

And so, dear reader, the story ends. There 
is a fragrance of orange flowers in the air; 
and the marriage bells are sending forth a 
welcome to Margaret and her Adonis. 





—Ir seems a constant plan of nature to build 
exquisite structures with worthless and often 
loathsome materials; the brilliant plant and 
the phosphorescent light spring from rotten- 
ness; and among the decay of expectations and 
the mangled relics of happiness, hope blos- 
soms and shines at once a flower and a star. 
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PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. 


BY MRS. J. VY. NOEL, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE ABBEY OF RATHMORE,’’ ETC. 


(Continued from pege 51.) 


CHAPTER V. 


THE next day Georgiana excused herself 
from attending to any more household duties 
on the plea that Mrs. Seymour might call, 
and she must not find her en dishabille. There- 
fore, dressed in her best attire, she seated 
herself in the parlor to wait her arrival, but 
apparently engaged with some embroidery. 
For some time she was disappointed ; carriage 
after carriage drove past the house, fgr St. 
Antoine Street was quite a thoroughfare, and 
it was late in the afternoon when a handsome 
equipage was seen to stop at Mr. Leicester’s 
door. Emily, always neat in her appearance, 
made but little alteration in her dress before 
she joined her visitors. The difference be- 
tween the two sisters struck Dr. Seymour 
forcibly, and confirmed him in his first im- 
pression that, if Georgiana was the beauty of 
the family, Emily was, assuredly, ‘‘the angel 
of the household.’’ 

Mrs. Seymour was a kind-hearted woman, 
worthy to be the wife of the benevolent doc- 
tor. She seemed pleased with Emily, but was 
evidently fascinated by Georgiana. When 
the young girl rose to receive her, as she 
entered the room, she burst upon her sight 
like some angelic vision. Georgiana saw the 
impression she had made, and she determined 
to improve it. All the evil points in her 
character were thrust back far out of sight, 
and she tried to appear very amiable to her 
new acquaintance. 

Mrs. Seymour expressed a wish that both 
sisters should often visit her, and offered to 
call next day to take them for a drive round 
the mountain. Georgiana gladly accepted 
the offer, but Emily excused herself, as she 
had at present many little duties to attend to 
which could not be neglected. 

‘* What a superb creature that Georgiana 
Leicester is!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Seymour, as 
she and the doctor drove from the door, ‘‘she 
is a perfect angel !’’ 

‘*Not much of an angel, in my opinion, 
though she is so beautiful!’’ drily observed 
her husband. ‘‘ Emily is nearer akin to such 
celestial beings. You do not show your usual 





discernment with regard to these two girls, 
Mary.”’ 

‘* Oh, the eldest is, I allow, a sweet, interest- 
ing ereature ; but Georgiana is peerless. I 
am sorry Eugene was not with us to-day; he 
will certainly fall in love. with Georgiana 
Leicester.’’ 

He will do no such thing, or he isn’t the 
man I take him for. He has sense enough to 
prefer her more amiable cister.’’ 

‘* Well, time will show which opinion is 
correct; there are few men who would not be 
captivated by such dazzling beauty.”’ 

If Mrs. Seymour could have peeped behind 
the scene when her carriage drove from the 
door, Georgiana would have lost some attrac- 
tion in her eyes. 

‘* Was there ever anything so provoking ?’’ 
she exclaimed, a frown of discontent replacing 
the radiant smile with which she had bowed 
to the visitors as they drove away. 

‘* What is the matter?’’ asked Emily, with 
a look of innocent surprise. 

‘‘Mrs. Seymour has invited. me to drive with 
her to-morrow, and I have nothing fit to wear. 
My bonnet and shawl would look quite shabby 
beside her elegant attire. Did you notice 
how splendidly she was dressed ?”’ 

‘* She certainly will not expect you to dress 
so fashionably. Consider the difference in 
your position and circumstances.’’ 

*“‘T am aware of that; still, I cannot help 
wishing for-a.more fashionable outfit. I really 
cannot do without astylish bonnet and shawl.’’ 

‘*What is it you require so much, Georg- 
iana ?’’ asked Mr. Leicester, now entering the 
room. 

Georgiana explained the necessity for a new 
outlay. 

Mr. Leicester’s face lengthened. ‘‘ How 
much money do you want ?’’ he asked, slowly 
drawing out his purse. P 

‘*Not a great many dollars, papa’’—and 
again the smile returned to Georgiana’s face— 
‘‘if Emily only would accompany me, she 
understands shopping so well.’’ 

‘* And does Emily want nothing for herself?’’ 
he asked, as he put his purse into her hand. 
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‘*Really nothing, dear papa! You know 
my wardrobe was well supplied before we left 
England.”’ 

‘* And so was Georgiana’s,’’ observed Mr. 
Leicester, gravely; ‘‘but you have not so 
many wants as she has, or rather she has not 
your economy and self-denial.’’ 

The two girls now sallied forth upon their 
shopping expedition, Georgiana taking the 
precaution to wear a thick veil, determined 
not to let her beautiful face be seen in the 
streets of Montreal until she could make her 
debut in all the glory of fashionable attire, 
seated in Mrs. Seymour’s handsome carriage. 

The bonnet and shawl were purchased in 
Notre-Dame Street, and the following day 
Georgiana’s vanity was fully gratified. She 
drove through the principal streets of the 
city with Mrs. Seymour, attracting every eye 
by her rare beauty. Mr. L’Estrange occupied 
a seat in the carriage. He was rather shy 
and silent, unlike a French Canadian, but his 
mother was English, and he inherited her 
reserved manner. He did not seem to admire 
Georgiana Leicester as much as his aunt had 
expected. Her husband, she thought, must 
have prejudiced his mind. against her, and 
she accused him of it. A roguish smile flashed 
over the doctor’s face. 

‘*T was only: putting him on his guard— 
merely repeated the vulgarism about beauty 
being skin deep.”’ 

‘*And you extolled Emily to the skies, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘*Not at. all. I only told him what I knew of 
her, and described our first meeting. Emily’s 
actions speak for themselves. Eugene is half 
in love with her already, and very anxious to 
see her. When will you ask the Leicesters to 
spend an evening with us ?”’ 

‘Oh, in a few days after they return our 
call; we must observe something of eti- 
quette,’’ replied Mrs. Seymour. 

‘‘Hang etiquette! the world would get on 
a great deal better without it.’’ 

Weeks rolled on. Dr. Seymour’s predic- 
tions that Eugene L’Estrange would have the 
good sense to admire the mental charms of 
Emily Leicester, more than her sister’s phy- 
sical attractions, was verified. Every suc- 
ceeding interview served to strengthen the 
favorable impression she had made. The 
young man became warmly attached to her, 
but his affaire du ceur progressed slowly, 
owing to his insurmountable diffidence, and 





the freezing indifference with which Emily 
received his attentions. 

Winter had set in with more than its usual 
severity, and the delicate health of Mr: Lei- 
cester made him keenly feel the rigor of a 
Canadian climate. December, with the Chris- 
tian festival that marks its close, had come 
and gone. The old year, having performed 
its allotted part on the rapidly revolving 
wheel of time, had, with the many preceding 
it, fled into the never-to-be-revisited region 
of the past, and a new period, the year 1837, 
memorable in Canadian history for its rebel- 
lion, dawned drearily upon the snow-covered 
wastes and ice-bound lakes and rivers of this 
part of the western continent. 

The professional skill of Dr. Seymour made 
him aware that a fatal disease was making 
slow but sure inroads on Mr. Leicester’s con- 
stitution, and he saw the time not very far 
distant when, again prostrate on a sick-bed, 
he would be unable to labor for the support 
of his family, and a plan to meet this emer- 
gency presented itself to the mind of the kind 
though somewhat eccentric physician. He 
perceived his nephew’s attachment to Miss 
Leicester, and as he knew that a marriage 
with him would place her in a position to 
afford a comfortable home to her father in his 
ill health, as well as to her helpless blind sis- 
ter, he determined, with characteristic blunt- 
ness, to break the delicate subject to Emily. 
L’Estrange, yielding to a fit of despair at her 
coldness, had abruptly concluded his visit at 
Dr. Seymour’s, and returned to his home near 
St. John’s. The turn that the affair seemed 
likely to take alarmed the doctor, and urged 
his interference. Therefore, taking advan- 
tage of a favorable opportunity, he commu- 
nicated to Emily his fears relative to her 
father’s health, dwelling on the possibility of 
prolonging his life if he had the means of 
passing the winter in a warmer climate, and 
delicately hinting that she ought not refuse 
the hand of Eugene L’Estrange, or the wealth 
which a marriage with him offered her. 

A flush of embarrassment rose to Emily’s 
temples. Of the attachment of Eugene she 
was not ignorant; his eyes had revealed the 
love which his lips refused to utter. 

‘*Has Mr. L’Estrange commissioned you 
to’’—she hesitated. 

‘*To pop the question for him,’’ said the 
doctor, laughing; ‘‘not exactly, although it 
wouldnt be a bad plan, as the fellow 1s so 
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confoundedly bashful. But he has often ex- 
pressed his wishes on this subject, and re- 
gretted the frigidity of your manner, which 
left him so little reason to hope. If you 
would only thaw a little, Emily, he would 
soon come to the point.’’ 

The doctor now abruptly changed the con- 
versation, thinking he had said enough to 
make an impression. And his remarks did 
make an impression, confirming Emily’s worst 
fears. She, too, had observed her father’s 
declining health. His troublesome cough and 
haggard cheeks had filled her with alarm. 
She thought, with dismay, of their destitute 
condition when ill health would oblige him to 
resign his present situation. Then this mar- 
riage with L’Estrange presented itself to her 
mind, so desirable in a worldly point of view, 
yet Emily shrank from its contemplation. 
Not that she felt any aversion towards her 
admirer: on the contrary, his amiable quali- 
ties -had gained her esteem, and his attach- 
ment to herself had won her gratitude. But 
Emily Leicester had no heart to give in ex- 
change for the love he proffered her; hers 
was buried in the grave of another. 

About two years before, in her own distant « 
land, she had known and loved one every 
way worthy of a woman’s love. For Walter 
Neville she felt a depth of affection which 
would never die out of her heart—an affec- 
tion which had been fully reciprocated. An 
engagement had passed between them, but 
their marriage was spoken of as yet far dis-’ 
tant, for Neville was only a poor clerk in a 
mercantile house. At length a brighter pros- 
pect opened before them. Neville was sent 
by his employers to India to transact some 
business of importance, with the promise that 
on his return his salayy should be considerably 
increased. The memory of their parting even 
now came back with fearful power to awaken 
in the mind of Emily intense regret, but then 
a sweet hope had mingled with the bitterness 
of their separation. Some months elapsed. 
Neville wrote from Calcutta, informing his 
betrothed that in a few weeks he hoped to 
embark for England, having nearly transacted 
the business of his employers. Since that 
period she had not heard from him. It was 
supposed that the ship in which he had sailed 
for his native land was lost at sea, and that 
he had gone down to his grave in the pitiless 
waters. It was the remembrance of this loved 
being still haunting ‘‘the greenest spot on 
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memory’s waste.’’ that made Emily receive so 
coldly the attentions of another. It was the 
consciousness that her warmest affections 
were buried with him beneath the surging 
billows of the Atlantic that made her now 
pause before she bestowed her hand on L’Es- 
trange. Notwithstanding its worldly advan-— 
tages she would never have thought of the 
marriage if only herself were concerned, but 
the idea that it would enagle her to provide a 
home for her father, perhaps prolong his life, 
was a,temptation too powerful for her filial 
affection to resist. With a spirit of self-sa- 
crifice, therefore, she resolved no longer to 
repel Eugene’s attentions, determining in 
accepting him to fulfil faithfully the solemn 
duties she must assume, and to crush back 
every cherished remembrance of past happi- 
ness. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘‘We are going to a ball at St. John’s, 
Emily. Dr. and Mrs. Seymour propose taking 
us; only think how delightful it will be!’’ 
exclaimed Georgiana Leicester, bursting into 
the sitting-room, one morning, her face radi- 
ant with pleasure. She had just returned 
from visiting their kind friends in St. James’s 
Street. 

‘*At St. John’s! Is not that some miles 
distant, on the other side of the river? How 
are we to get there ?’’ 

‘‘The doctor’s sleigh can hold four; and he 
says, after the late fall of snow, travelling is 
admirable. This ball is a public affair. We 
are to stop at a hotel when we reach St. 
John’s. What a delightful trip it will be! 
something so new to us. Only think of going 
so far to attend a ball.’’ : 

‘The sleigh-drive will, I think, be very 
pleasant. As for the ball, it cannot afford me 
much enjoyment, as I shall be a stranger,’’ 
Emily quietly remarked. 

‘The doctor has manygicquaintances at 
St. John’s. I at least shall enjoy this ball, 
and I do not think I sltall want for partners 
in the mazy dance,’’ added Georgiana, with 
a proud consciousness of her own singular 
attractions. 

‘* When does the ball take place ?’’ 

‘On Thursday, and that reminds me there 
is but little time to prepare forit. Our dresses 
must be thought of. What will you wear, 
Emily.?’’ 
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‘‘A white muslin, tastefully trimmed, would 
be a suitable dress for you and me,’ she 
remarked. 

‘For you, if you please; but I shall require 
something more stylish. A pink silk would 
be very elegant.’’ 

‘*Rather too expensive, Georgiana. Con- 
sider papa’s means,’’ urged the eldest sister. 

‘*There, you are always harping on that 
one point—economg!’’ observed Georgiana, 
petulantly. ‘If I cannot appear at this ball 
in becoming costume, I shall not go at all.’’ 

‘* Would not something less expensive look 
just as well? a black net, for instance, trimmed 
with crimson ribbon,’’ suggested Emily. 

A ring at the door was now heard. »The 
next minute the servant entered and placed 
on the table a large parcel. Georgiana seized 
it eagerly. 

‘*Give me a pair of scissors to cut this pros 
voking knot, Emily.’’ 

‘*You are always sure to get the cord into 
a knot when you want to untie a parcel in a 
hurry.”’ 

The bundle was soon opened, displaying to 
the eye of the delighted Georgiana two dresses 
of rich though delicate texture. A twisted 
note, hastily written, contained a few lines 
from Mrs. Seymour, requesting her young 
friends’ acceptance of the accompanying ball- 
dresses. - 

‘Was anything ever so 2 propros? Now, I 
shall appear to advantage,’’ exclaimed the 
delighted Georgiana. 

‘*How thoughtful! how very kind of Mrs. 
Seymour!’’ was Emily’s grateful observation. 

Early in the afternoon of Thursday Dr. 
Seymour’s handsome sleigh drew up before 
Mr. Leicester’s house. The young ladies were 
ready—Georgiana on the qui vive of expecta- 
tion. The trunk containing their ball cos- 
tume was stowed away beneath the seat of 
the driver, and themselves seated comfortably 
in the luxurious equipage beside the doctor 
and his lady ; th@spirited horses then dash- 
ing through St. Antoine and Notre-Dame 
Streets, took the road across the ice-bound 
” river in the direction of La Prairie. The pure 
frosty air was very exhilarating; Emily par- 
ticularly felt its influence. The novelty of 
the scene—the wide, extended country robed 
in snow glittering in the sunlight—made her 
enjoy the drive exceedingly, and for the time 
the unwonted gayety of her spirits chased 
from her brow the shadows of care. As the 





day waned, and the setting sun clad in roseate 
and violet hues the waste of untrodden snow, 
the landscape assumed in her eyes new beauty. 
Then, as the bright luminary sank gorgeously 
beneath the horizon, a crescent moon pre- 
sented its radiant bow in the clear depths of 
ether, mingling its soft beams with the fading 
twilight, and thus seeming to prolong the 
evening. 

The ball at St. John’s was well attended. 
Persons had come from Montreal and other 
places, and the hotels were so crowded that 
Dr. Seymour’s party with difficulty found 
accommodation. At the door of the ball- 
room they encountered Eugene L’Estrange. 

‘*What a fortunate rencontre!’’ exclaimed 
Dr. Seymour, gayly. ‘‘Here, Eugene, pray 
relieve me of one of these fair ladies. I was 
quite at a loss what todo with Miss Leicester. 
You see I have only two arms, and your aunt 
and Georgiana have already taken possession 
ofthem, Were it not for your appearing so 
a propos, Emily would be obliged to enter the 
crowded room pioneering the way for us, or 
else bringing up the rear.’’ 

The ball-room was tastefully decorated, and 
athe scene which opened on Emily’s view as 
she entered, leaning on the arm of L’ Estrange, 
was strikingly gay, possessing, as it did, for 
her, the charm of novelty—for this was the 
first time she had breathed the atmosphere of 
a ball-room, or trodden its waxed floor. -And 
although she was one for whom a life of gay- 
ety and dissipation had no attractions—nay, 
both from principle as well as inclination 
such a life would be most distasteful to her— 
yet she did enjoy the passing excitement of 
the hour and feel the exhilarating influence 
of the spirit-stirring music of a military band 
which filled the orchestra at one end of the 
spacious apartment. The debat of Emily Lei- 
cester in the ball-room at St. John’s was 
almost unnoticed ; for, although in her ele- 
gant ball-costume she did look unusually 
well, yet her appearance was not calculated 
to win the admiration of the crowd. A few 
there were, indeed, who noticed the graceful- 
looking stranger, and whose eyes dwelt ad- 
miringly on the intellectual face wearing its 
calm, sweet beauty of expression. 

Not such was Georgiana’s reception in the 
gay assembly. A low murmur of admira- 
tion greeted her entrance, and as she prome- 
naded the room, leaning on the arm of a young 
officer, who immediately requested an intro- 
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duction to her from Dr. Seymour, every eye 
followed her distinguished form in admiring 
wonder. 

** Ciel! what a beauty!’’ exclaimed one of 
a knot of fashionable young men who were 
gathered near one of the entrance doors. 
‘* Who is she? where did she come from ?’’ 
he asked, eagerly. 

‘*From the clouds, as nothing so resplen- 
dent can be ‘of earth, or perishable elements.’ 
Look! St. Julien!’? the speaker added, ad- 


entered the room; ‘‘look at this magnificent 
creature, who has just burst upon our dazzled 
view! What rare beauty! a style so seldom 
seen.’’ 

The start of surprise, the crimson tide rush- 
ing to the brow, and the sudden joy flashing 
from the dark eyes showed the emotion ex- 
perienced by Dr. St. Julien, as he saw once 
more before him Georgiana Leicester. A few 
moments afterwards, and he was at her side. 

With what a thrill of joy did Georgiana 
hear again that well-known voice and view 
those beloved features; yet, save the height- 
ening color, the young girl met him without any 
apparent emotion. Outwardly, she was calm; 
pride, that inherent principle in woman’s na- 
ture, forbade any demonstration of pleasure 
at meeting one whom she keenly felt had 
treated her with neglect. The coldness of 
her manner sent a chill of disappointment to 
the heart of St. Julien; the radiant look caused 
by the happiness of this unexpected meeting 
forsook his face. Georgiana noticed its al- 
tered expressién, and a smile of triumph 
parted her chiselled lips. Intuitively she felt 
that the love he had professed for her during 
their voyage across the Atlantic still burned 
deeply on the altar of his heart. Whatever 
had caused his absence since he left her in 
Quebec, she felt assured it was not owing to 
a want of devotion to herself. St. Julien was 
beginning to make inquiries relative to her 
family, when the young officer, on whose arm 
Georgiana was still leaning, claimed her hand 
for a set of quadrilles just forming, and she 
allowed him to lead her to join the dancers. 4 
While she was dancing, St. Julien stood apart 
watching in silent admiration her graceful 
movements, and as soon as her partner led 
her to a seat, he was again at her side. An 
interesting conversation now ensued, in which 
Georgiana learned, with secret joy, that he 





had been absent from Canada almost since he 


bade her adieu at Quebec; the sick relative, 
whose illness had hurried him away, having 
been ordered to Saratoga for change of air 
and the benefit of its mineral waters; he had 
but recently returned home. After this ex- 
planation, Georgiana’s coldness vanished, and * 
the delighted St. Julien saw again the old, 
fond look beaming on him from her beautiful 
eyes. 

Emily danced but little during the evening; 
her chief amusement was looking on, listen- 
ing to Dr. Seymour’s humorous remarks on 
the motley crowd. 

**Do look at that moving mountain in crim- 
son velvet and black lace, Emily! Observe 
her gawky efforts to attitudinize in the quad- 
rille. Ido think stout ladies should give up 
dancing; when they can boast of a certain 
amount of weight they ought to know they 
are no longer in a condition to ‘trip it on the 
light, fantastic toe.’ And, bless me, what 
a contrast her partner presents! I mean 
that dapper man in such trim attire. See 
how he is swung round in the dance by his 
formidable partner! He seems a mere no- 
thing in her hands, yet, notwithstanding his 
inferiority in bulk, that little bit of mortality 
contemplates a marriage with the stout widow. 
She is rich, and he—a briefless lawyer, not 
worth a cent—will, by this matrimonial al- 
liance, step into the possession of several 
thousand dollars. And the vis-a-vis of this 
oddly-matched pair look equally ridiculous,’’ 
continued the doctor. ‘That tall, homely 


“old maid, her angular form arrayed so youth- « 


fully, and her manner affecting such girlish 
coquetry! Watch her flirtations with that 
boy-officer, whom, by some chance, she has 
secured for a partner.’’ 

‘*T did not think you capable of such severe 
criticism,’’ observed Emily. 

‘Well, the remarks are rather severe, [| 
must allow; but is it not enough to drive a 
sensible man like me crazy to see such folly 
and vanity in those around me? There is 
that ancient flirt, Maggie Macgregor; is she 
not old enough to know that the ball-room is 
no longer a place for her, and that she should 
yield her place in the festive throng to one of 
the next generation? By George! she has 
been in the field these thirty years—never 
missing ball, concert, or any other amusement ; 
flirting, and ogling, and exerting all her powers 
to captivate; but notwithstanding her ma- 
neuvres, she is Maggie Macgregor still, and 
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will, no doubt, go down to the grave in single 
blessedness.’’ 

‘Who is that disfinguished-looking girl 
now passing leaning on that old gentleman’s 
arm ?”’ 

‘*That is Mrs. Clayton; is she not very 
lovely ?”’ 

‘Yes; but the expression of melancholy 
clouding the young face is rather singular. 
That gentleman at her side, looking so fondly 
down upon her, is, I suppose, her father ?’’ 

‘Yow are quite mistaken, my dear ; he is 
her lord and master—worth half a million 
dollars, it is said.’’ 

‘*Impossible! he is almost old enough to 
be her grandfather !’’ 

‘*Not quite so aged as you suppose, although 
he is some years my senior.”’ 

‘But what induced this beautiful young 
girl thus to sacrifice her happiness? She has 
immolated herself on the altar of mammon.”’ 

‘*She was influenced by strong filial affec- 
tion. Her parents are poor, and burdened 
with a large family. Her husband has made 
a handsome provision for them. I knew her 
when she was Bella Murry ; a good, affectionate 
daughter she always was. I am very sorry 
for her sake, that her husband is so much on 
the shady side of fifty. She has, as you say, 
sacrificed her happiness, for such unequal 
marriages must be unhappy. But where is 
Mrs. Seymour?’’ continued the doctor. ‘‘I 
lost her about an hour ago in the crowd. I 


will just go and see if anybody has run off 


with her.’’ 

In a few minutes the doctor returned to his 
seat beside Emily, informing her that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Seymour was comfortably seated on a sofa at 
the other end of the room with two old ladies, 
friends of her youth; with whom she was hav- 
ing a delightful chat about old times. And 
I also caught sight of your sister,’’ continued 
Dr. Seymour; ‘‘she was enjoying a flirtation 
with a fine looking fellow, a Dr. St. Julien— 
a new acquaintance, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*No, he was our fellow-passenger crossing 
the Atlantic.”’ ° 
“Oh, he was, indeed! a very pleasant com- 


panion, no doubt! I suppose he enabled 


Georgiana to pass the time pleasantly. How 
unfortunate it is that he is married !’’ 
**Married! is it possible ?’’ 
‘*Yes; were you ignorant of that fact? But 
he kept it to himself, I suppose; he probably 
passed himself off for a beau.’’ 





Emily was silent, but the observant doctor 
saw something of consternation in her face, 
and an instant perception of the true state of 
things flashed upon him. With true delicacy’ 
he tried to change the conversation, but 
Emily’s thoughts were too full of the start- 
ling fact communicated to her; she wished to 
gain more information on the subject. 

‘*Is Mrs. St. Julien here to-night?’ she 
asked. 

‘*No, poor thing, her health is too delicate 
to allow her to attend an assembly like this.?’ 

‘* What sort of person is she ?’’ 

‘‘Neither young nor pretty, but amiable, 
and, I might add, sensible, were it not for the 
egregious folly she committed in marrying a 
man some years her junior. But you know 
how fascinating St. Julien can be, and most 
ladies, in affairs of the heart, do not show the 
wisdom of a Minerva.’’ 

**And what was Dr. St. Julien’s induce- 
ment to form this ill-assorted union? From 
what I have seen of him, I think he must 
have had some interested motive. He is not 
one to be won either by good sense or amia- 
bility, unless these qualities are accompanied 
by some more powerful attraction.”’ 

‘* You judge him correctly. Louise de Vil- 
lars was an heiress, and by marrying her he 
came into the enjoyment of an ample fortune. 
He was a young physician, beginning life 
with nothing to depend on but his profes- 
sion.’’ 

Eugene L’Estrange, who had been dancing, 
now joined Emily, and the subject was 
dropped. eee? 

‘*T am afraid you are not enjoying the 
evening, Miss Leicester; will you not again 
join the dancers? You must find it so dull 
sitting here with the old doctor,’’ he added, 
in a voice intended to be sotto voce, but the 
words caught the ear of his uncle. 

“‘Thank you for the compliment, Eugene! 
Old, indeed! not so very old, either.’’ 

‘*T have really enjoyed the doctor’s conver- 
sation; his remarks were very amusing,”’ 
observed Emily. 

‘‘ What a gay scene this is! quite a sprin- 
kling of red-coats. The scarlet uniform of 
the officers contrasts well with the white an 
colored dresses of the ladies ; don’t you think 
so, Miss Leicester ?’’ 

‘* Yes, the military certainly add a striking 
effect to the scene.”’ 

‘*And some of them are such fine-looking 
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shade.”’ 

“IT do not think so; I must say I do not 
admire them particularly.’’ 

‘Spoken like a sensible girl as you are, 
Emily,’’ broke in the doctor in a pleasant 
tone. ‘‘Handsome fellows, indeed! Con- 
founded puppies they all are, those officers !’’ 

“That is quite a sweeping assertion, uncle!’’ 
said Eugene, laughing. ‘* You will not find 
many ladies to agree with you.”’ 

‘* Emily does for one, and’’— | 

‘Not altogether, my dear sir; there are 
many excellent and amiable men among the 
military, although, unfortunately, there are 
many brainless fops found wearing Her Ma- 
jesty’s uniform.’’ 

A very lively reel was now struck up by 
the band, and the dbdctor rose from his seat 
with sudden alacrity. a 

“There is some sense in that music,’’ he 
observed; ‘‘it is spirit-stirring—so unlike 
those quiet quadrilles, which are not much 
faster than the. Dead March in Saul. By 
George! I shall dance now myself; that reel 
puts new life in me. But where shall I finda 
partner? Emily, will you do me the honor?’’ 

**T do not anderstand the figure. I never 
danced a Scotch reel.’’ 

‘Well, I must try elsewhere. I think I 
shall carry off one of those wall-flowers. Poor 
ladies! they have not been on the floor once 
to-night. What ashame for the stewards not 
to provide them with partners! I really must 
tell them to mind their duty.’’ 

Away went the kind-hearted doctor, on 
dancing thoughts intent. A few moments 
afterwards he was seen to join the dancers, 
with one of the wall-flowers, as he called 
them—a lady neither young nor attractive, 
whose countenance showed the pleasure this 
little attention gave her. 

The night wore on. At length the festivi- 
ties drew to a close. Dr. Seyyour gathered 
his little party and withdrew from the assem- 
bly room. As they could not be well accom- 
modated at the hotel, it was determined that 
they should not spend the night there, but 
proceed a few miles farther to the manor- 
house of Eugene L’Estrange ; therefore, after 
changing their ball costume they left St. 
John’s. 
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fellows they put us civilians quite in the 








CHAPTER VII. 


Tue night, or rather morning, was fine, 
though cold ; the crescent mocn had set many 
hours before, but the stars shone splendidly 
in the ebon sky. At the solicitation of L’Es- 
trange, Emily rode with him, and his spirited 
horse took the lead in their early drive, while 
Dr. Seymour’s sleigh followed with the rest 
of the party. 

‘* Well, Miss Georgiana, how did you enjoy 
the evening ?’’ was the doctor’s first obser- 
vation, as they drove from the hotel. 

‘Oh, exceedingly! it was a delightful ball.’’ 

** You danced frequently with a very hand- 
some partner, an old acquaintance, I under- 
stand.’’ 

‘*Who—Dr. St. Julien ?”’ 

‘* Yes; quite an Adonis, is he not ?’’ 

‘*He is very handsome and agreeable.’’ 
There was some hesitation in Georgiana’s 
tones. 

‘* Particularly so, people say; but I must 
confess he is not to my taste. He is hand- 
some enough, I allow, but he is not the sort 
of man I could admire; he is rather deficient 
in principle, I am afraid.’’ 

‘*Upon what grounds do you make this 
assertion ?’’ asked Georgiana, somewhat anx- 
iously. 

‘*Simply from the fact that he seems to 
hold too lightly the tie that binds him to 
another. He pays more attention to young 
ladies than a married man is justified in 
doing.”’ 

What a pang of agony did these last words 
convey to the heart of Georgiana! Is he 
married? Her lips formed the words, but 
her voice refused to utter them. A deathly 
pallor spread over her face, consciousness for 
a few moments forsook her, but, fortunately, 
the darkness concealed her deep emotion. 

‘*That young officer with whom you danced 
the first set seemed a nice person,’’ continued 
the doctor, again addressing Georgiana. 

He received no answer. In her semi-un- 
conscious state the words fell on her ear, con- 
veying no perception of their meaning to her 
mind. | 

‘She is falling asleep, perhaps fatigued, 
after so much dancing,”’ observed Mrs. Sey- 
mour, innocently. 

Her husband thought otherwise ; but he 
did not again address her; he left her to her 
own reflections, believing that they were not 
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of the most agr-sable nature. The party for 
some time rode on in silence. Dr. Seymour 
was admiring the magnificence of the starry 
heavens. The western sky blazed with the 
light of brilliant constellations—Orion, Tau- 
rus, and Canis Major were nearing the hori- 
zon; the golden beams of Aldebaran, in the 
Bull’s eye, emulating the silvery resplendent 
light of Sirius. In the east were seen ascend- 
ing the refulgent Lyra, ‘‘ Arcturus with his 
sons,’’ and the bright Northern Crown; while 
in the zenith walked in radiant pomp the 
majestic Leo and the Greater Bear. 

‘What a sublime study is astronomy !”’ 
observed the doctor, after a long contempla- 
tion of the ethereal vault. ‘‘I do not wonder 
that the ancients worshipped the celestial 
orbs; it was a very sensible system of idolatry, 
in my opinion. If I had lived in those days, 
I, too, would have been an enthusiastic wor- 
shipper. But, bless me, what is the matter ?’’ 
he added, suddenly jumping up in the sleigh 
and looking ahead. Who are those figures 
on the road-side? What are they doing there 
at this early hour of a winter’s morning ?’’ 

‘*It is Mr. L’Estrange and Miss Leicester, 
sir,’? remarked the coachman. ‘‘I think 
they have been upset. That dark object far 
ahead must be the horse running off with the 
sleigh.’’ , 

‘* By George! you are right. I see how it 
is,’’ laughed the doctor. Then, lowering his 
voice, he added, addressing Mrs. Seymour, 
** Eugene, taking advantage of the téte-a-téte, 
and emboldened by the darkness, has been 
pouring soft speeches into the ear of Emily, 
and not minding how he was driving has 
managed to upset the sleigh and precipitate 
both himself and her into that snow-drift on 
the road-side. Drive on faster, Tom! we’ll 
pretend not to recognize them.’’ 

Tom, whoenjoyéd his master’s joke, whipped 
his horses, and the spirited animals. dashed 
onward. 

“Stop, uncle! stop, for Heaven’s sake! 
Do not leave us on the road !’’ shouted Eugene. 

‘*Hallo! is it you?’’ asked the doctor, with 
well-feigned surprise. ‘‘ What has happened ?”’ 

‘‘Only an upset,’’ was the reply. 

‘*No bones broken, I hope? Nothing for 
me to do, eh ?”’ 

‘*Nothing, unless Miss Leicester should 
take cold after sych an exposure to the freezing 
atmosphere.’’ 

‘* Jump in quickly, Emily! 





Here, Eugene, 


wrap the robes carefully about her on that 
side. My dear, you are half frozen.’’ 

‘“T shall feel comfortable soon. I was a 
little frightened at the aecident.”’ 

‘*Oh, the upset in a snow-bank is nothing! 
You ’ll get used to such things in Canada. 
But really, Eugene, you deserve a scolding for 
being so careless ; what could you have been 
thinking of? Was he star-gazing, Emily ?’’ 

A negative, pronounced with some embar- 
rassment, was Emily’s answer. 

** What then ?”’ 

**Conversing with her, of course,’’ broke 
in Mrs. Seymour, who perceived her young 
friend’s confusion. ‘‘ You didn’t expect him to 
sit silent and mind nothing but the driving.”’ 

‘“‘Take my advice, Eugene, and do not 
select a téte-d-téte drive on a cold, frosty 


* morning as the best time to introduce such 


very engrossing topics. You see the result ”’ 
remarked the doctor, slyly. 

‘* How fortunate that we can accommodate 
all!’’ observed Mrs. Seymour, as they drove 
on, her nephew taking a seat with the driver 
in front. 

‘*Yes; but if the sleigh were smaller, we 
could manage some way. Eugene could hang 
on behind, or we might leave him on the 
road to walk home alone. It weuld only be 
serving him right for his carelessness.’’ 

‘* We must be near your chateau, Eugene, ’ 
said his aunt; ‘‘that house we now passed is, 
I think, within a mile of it. Will your 
servants expect us?”’ 

‘* Yes, I said it was likely you would return 
with me. I knew you could not be comfort- 
able at St. John’s—the hotels are so full.’’ 

Shortly afterwards a bend in the road 
brought them in sight of Eugene’s residence. 
It was an old French mansion, rather impos- 
ing in appearance, sheltered by a grove of fir- 
trees, now clad in their wintry garb. Lights 
gleamed from some of the windows, and hear- 
ing the sound ef the merry sleigh bells, as the 
party drove up to the door, some domestics 
were waiting to receive them on the steps of 
the front entrance. A table was spread with 
refreshments in the comfortable dining-room, 
but of these none partook except the doctor, 
who declared that the keen, frosty air had 
made him ravenous. The ladies immediately 
retired to their sleeping apartments. 

The sisters did not share the same room, 
much to the relief of Georgiana, who, in her 
present state of mind, desired nothing 80 
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much as to be alone. Fastening the door to 
prevent the possibility of intrusion, she flung 
herself into a chair, and tried to realize 
the truth of what she had heard. She felt 
bewildered; it seemed that she was awaking 


from @ horrid dream, The terrible revela- 


tion of St. Julien’s marriage, so unexpected, 
so unthought of, for a time deadened her 
faculties. She felt stunned. Had she mis- 
taken the import of Dr. Seymour’s words? 
could she have heard him aright? These ques- 
tions she asked herself repeatedly. Slowly 
the conviction that she had not misunderstood 
him forced itself upon her mind. Stony and 
motionless as death itself she sat for Hours, 
her head resting on her clasped hands; no 
tear, no sob relieved the agony of her spirit. 
The gray dawn of a wintry morning stole into 
the room, mingling with the unextinguished 
lamplight, and yet she moved not. The vivid 
sunshine, as the bright orb of day rose o’er 
the snowy landscape without, lighted up the 
apartment, gleaming on the golden curls of 
the bowed head, and still the unhappy girl 
remained motionless, buried in despair. At 
length, from the stupor of grief and the ex- 
haustion of mind and body, she fell into 
an unrefreshing sleep, from which she was 
aroused by the ringing of the breakfast bell 
at a late hour, and the voice of Emily outside 
her door. Rousing herself with an effort, she 
cast a bewildered.look around; she did not at 
first realize her situation. Then came, like a 
death-pang, the recollection of what she had 
heard, and a subdued cry of agony escaped 
her. Oh, the intense bitterness of that first 
For a time 
she had lost the consciousness of it in slum- 
ber, but now it came back fraught, if possible, 
with tenfold anguish. However, she felt that 
now was not the time to indulge her feelings. 
She must prepare to join the family circie. 
Pride, that potent feeling of her nature, for- 
bade that she should in any way reveal her 
love for St. Julien. Telling Emily she would 
soon join her, she approached the glass to 
make a hasty toilet. She started as her eye 
rested on her haggard face. The storm of 
agony and disappointment which had swept 
over her, had stamped its ravages on every 
lineament. She feared it would betray her 
heart secret. She dreaded to meet Dr. Sey- 
mour’s penetrating eye. With more than her 
usual care she arranged her hair and dress; 
then, with a stern determinatidh in the ex- 








pression of her beautiful mouth to crush down 
sorrow, to conceal her sufferings, she de- 
scended to the breakfast-room, her face pale 
indeed, yet wreathed with smiles—smiles in 
which there was no sunshine—glittering they 
were, and cold as the moonbeams. Through 
the day, the one thought that St. Julien was 
married, pervaded her mind. No matter how 
she was occupied, whether silent or engaged 
in conversation, that torturing recollection lay 
like a leaden weight upon her spirit, crushing 
out, as it were, the life-blood from her heart. 
At length another thought gleamed like a ray 
of sudden light across the gloom of her despair. 
Mrs. St. Julien’s health was very delicate— 
this fact she had gathered from a casual ob- 
servation of Dr. Seymour’s. She might die! 
Her thoughts dwelt upon this possibility, until 
gradually hope sprung up within her, and ere 
long came the wish for such an event. How 
stealthily does sin creep into the heart! how 
carefully ought we to subdue its incipient 
motions! But the wish for enother’s death 
Georgiana did not instantly repel. She did not 
set her foot upon the sinful desire as it crept 
towards her. She felt that without such a 
hope life would be a dreary, aimless existence ; 
that hope was now like a rainbow spanning 
the dark storm-cloud which had descended 
upon her. Her love for St. Julien was an ab- 
sorbing passion. Devotedly had she loved 
him before she was aware that a gulf divided 
them; and now, in the first 6utbreak of agony 
at the discovery, she clutched the happiness 
which the hope of his wife’s death imparted, 
although it was at the expense of conscience. 
But the voice of God’s faithful monitor would 
not long be silenced in the heart of Georgiana. 
Again and again it knocked loudly at the por- 
tal; she tried to bar against it. It reminded 
her that to cherish any longer her love for St. 
Julien was a sin, that the flame of such devo- 
tion could now only pollute her heart’s altar. 
And notwithstanding the storm which passion 
was sweeping over her soul, principle made 
itself heard. it stood up boldly for the con- 
test. It bade her remember the unprincipled 
deception St. Julien had practised in conceal- 
ing from her his marriage. It was in vain 
that her heart pleaded in extenuation his 
passionate devotion to herself, the glaring 
impropriety of his conduct in winning her 
affections could not be concealed, although 
her self-love vainly tried to throw a veil over 
such utter want of principle. 
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. Week after week passed, and still passion 
waged its fierce contest with principle in the 
heart of Georgiana Leicester. Times there 
were when the remembrance of St. Julien 
came back with fearful power to grieve, and 
the heart of the unhappy girl yearned in its 
agony for the love she knew was hers, but 
which she must cast from her. Still,. she 
struggled to forget, and gradually the deep, 
passionate love was being subdued; but the 
expression of melancholy clouding the fair, 
youthful brow, showed that this early trial 
would cast its dark shadow over her existence. 

(To be continued.) 





‘*NO IDOL IN THE HAND—NO IDOL IN 
. THE HEART.”’ 


BY ERUNA. 


Brieutty the sun’s last glowing beams 
Crimsoned his native sea, 
As slowly on,the Indian shore 
A Parsee bert the knee. 
Devotion in his upturned face 
Seemed strangely blent with fear-— 
He knelt, 'til ’neath the fading wave 
His God should disappear. 


Then tremulous he rose and walked 
That pilgrim-trodden strand, 

And, bowing, with his finger traced 
His thought upon the sand. 

*“ God’’—'twas the burden of his thought— 
“ My God, and must we part? 
* Shall thy brigig beams no more receive 

The homage of my heart? 


** Has all my worship been in vain? 

My soul believes it true— 

Blest teachers of the living God 
I henceforth go with you. 

Thou sun—so long the God before 
Whose glory I have bowed, 

Farewell! when thou again shalt rise 
No doubts my soul will shroud! 


“The God who made thee calls me now, 
With thee as God I part; 
No idol henceforth in my hand~— 
No idol in my heart!’ 
. * 7 * * 
Along the shore «f memory’s sea, 
Where high the dark waves rolled, 
A stricken mother bowed in grief 
That would not be controlled. 
“He was my own, my only one, 
My life with his was blent— 
i could not for a moment think 
He was a treasure lent. 


“When from his cheek the crimson hue 
Grew pale as fades the leaf— 
When from his eye the light withdrew, 
My soul owned no relief. 





‘My God,’ I cried, ‘and wilt thou not 

My life's best treasure spare ?’ ® 
There was no answering voice of love, 

And all was deep despair. 


“* My God,’ again I cried, ‘and can 

A worshipper like me, 

Who can permit an angel child 
To blot out joy in Thee. 

Can such a worshipper still claim 
In thy pure bliss a part? 

Henceforth no idol in my hand, 
No idol in my heart!’” 


God is enough the mourner sings, 
When trust succeeds to doubt ; 

God is enough, the Parsee finds 
Though suns be blotted out. 

Oh, solemn as the prayer may be, 
"Tis of my life a part; 

No idol in my hand henceforth, 
No idol in my heart. 





THE LAUGH OF WOMAN. 


A woman has no natural gift more bewitch- 
ing than a sweet laugh. It is like the sound 
of flutes on the water. It leads from her in 
a clear, sparkling rill; and the heart that 
hears it feels as if bathed in the cool, exhila- 
rating spring. Have you ever pursued an 
unseen fugitive through trees, led on by a 
fairy langh—now here, now there, now lost, 
now found’ We have; and we are pursuing 
that wandering voice to this day. Sometimes 
it comes to us in the midst of care, or sorrow, 
or irksome business: and then we turn away 
and listen, and hear it ringing through the 
room like a silver bell, with power to scare 
away the evil spirits of the mind. How much 
we owe to that sweet laugh! It turns the 
prose to poetry; it flings showers of sun- 
shine over the darkness of the wood in which 
we are travelling; it touches with light even 
our sleep, which is no more the image of 
death, but is consumed with dreams that are 
the shadows of immortality. 





Know.EepGE.—When God created the world, 
the first fiat of His omnipotence was, ‘‘ Let 
there be light!’’ So it is in all human en- 
terprises, ‘‘Let there be knowledge!’’ This, 
after all, is the most essential distinction be- 
tween man and man, It is the first and most 
essential element of power; it is the germ of all 
prosperity ; it is the means of all enjoyment. 

—lIr is not enough that you are praised by 
the good; you have failed somewhere in your 
duty if you fre not blamed by the bad. 
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YOU’RE YOUNGER THAN I AM. 


BY AMY GRAHAM, 


“Do you want to go?’’ asked my father, 
holding the invitation poised open, on his out- 
spread fingers. 

**Of course she does,’’ said my youngest 
brother, Will, laughing; ‘‘ girls always want 
to go p 

I did want to accept that invitation, so I did 
not dispute Will’s assertion. There was some- 
thing very tempting, to a city-bred girl just 
released from boarding school, in an invitation 
to spend some weeks in a country farm-house, 
and, added to this, there was still another in- 
ducement, to know my Aunt Fanny. 

I was motherless from my very infancy, and 

I had never known my relatives on my mother’s 
side. My father had married very young, the 
mother of his four boys, and had been left a 
widower when Will was two years gld; for five 
years he mourned truly the wife of his youth, 
then he married a young girl who was visiting 
one of his friends, and in one short year she 
too aied, leaving me a pale, sickly baby. My 
nurse was succeeded by my schoolmistress, 
and I was not at home, except for a few short 
weeks in the summer holidays, until I had 
completed my seventeenth year, when I came 
home to remain; my father providing masters 
in music and languages, that I might not lose 
my time. And now, in the first month of this 
home-life, came an invitation from an un- 
known Aunt Fanny, who claimed to be my 
mother’s oldest sister, and wished to have a 
visit from her niece. The letter was dated 
Davy’s Corner, and I was directed to send 
word to Woodtown, and I should find there 
an escort to my aunt’s farm. My father de- 
bated the matter for some minutes, then 
looked at my pale cheeks, and no doubt sent 
a loving memory to my mother which opened 
his heart to her sister, and said :— 

_“Pack up, then! When can you be ready?’’ 
**On Monday; but am I to go alone ?’’ 
**No; Willis shall take you.’’ 

Willis was my father’s old confidential clerk, 
who had escorted me to and from school in all 
my holiday trips, so I was quite prepared for 
this answer, and proceeded to pack up imme- 
diately. My four \rothers, whose pet and 
plaything I had been in all our holidays, were 








treatment ;’’ but the country and that un- 
known aunt were too tempting to be resisted, 
and I persisted in my resolve to go to Davy’s 
Corner. The housekeeper, who had lived 
with my father since his first widowhood, 
packed up cakes and sandwiches enough to 
maintain a garrison in a state of siege, and 
had a breakfast that was a treat for an epi- 
cure ready for me when I came down on Mon- 
day morning dressed for my journey. Father 
filled my porte-monnaie liberally, kissed me 
warmly, and exacted a promise of frequent 
letters, and then, Willis hinting at the virtue 
of punctuality for a railway journey, I left the 
five tall, manly figures standing on the steps, 
while I drove off, half doubtful already about 
my anticipated pleasure. 

The journey was an uneventful one, and on 
the afternoon of the second day we came to 
the little station at Woodtown. Willis had 
decided to remain there for the night.and re- 
turn home by the morning train, so we looked 
about for some vehicle to take our trunks and 
carpet-bags to the hotel. The only wheeled 
article in sight was a large canvas-covered 
wagon which stood down on the road, below 
the arch which had been erected for the train 
to pass over. 

We were still looking disconsolately at the 
little cluster of houses below us, forming the 
village, when a heavy tread made the wooden 
flight of stairs leading up to the platform 
creak, and a shock of light hair, a tall white 
hat, and a sunburned face appeared, followed 
by a pair of broad shoulders, and finally by 
two very substantial feet, clad in muddy 
boots, whose soles were about two inches 
thick. Heavy corduroy trousers and a gray 
flannel shirt made the costume of this tall 
figure, and a large riding whip was his only 
weapon. He looked at us from a pair of 
bright blue eyes, and then said in a very 
pleasant though loud voice :— 

‘“‘ Are you my cousin, Amy Graham ?’’ 

His cousin! All my finified boarding-school 
ideas, and all the high-bred refinement of my 
father and brothers, rose up in defiance of the 
title. Willis, however, saw only a fine, stal- 
wart farmer, with a good, honest face, and a 


loud in their complaints at such ‘‘ shabby [ hearty, cheery voice, and Willis said :— 
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‘*Mrs. Brown’s son ?”’ 

**Yes, sir! Gerald Brown is my name.’’ 

Gerald—my own brother was named Gerald. 
And I looked with interest at my cousin. Oh, 
dear me! Before I had time to scream or 
exert any other feminine defence, this tall 
countryman put his great hands under my 
arms, lifted me up as if I had been a baby, 
and deliberately kissed me; then putting me 
down, he shouldered my big trunk, and with 
a steady, heavy tramp went down the wooden 
steps to the canvas-covered wagon, and shoved 
the trunk in. Up again, and the little trunk 
followed the big one, and Willis’s carpet-bag 
was seized, when he said :— 

‘¢ Not that, Mr. Brown, that is mine.’’ 

** Well, you are coming over to the Corner, 
are you not ?”’ 

‘*Thank you, no. 
morning’s train.’’ 

All the entreaties that warm hospitality 
could suggest were used to induce him to ac- 
company me, but in vain, and having taken 
the direction of the hotel, he saw me seated on 
the seat of the wagon, and bade me good-by. 

I think when Gerald took his place beside 
me on the board which formed the wagon 
seat, I felt something the same sensations 
as would have resulted from finding myself 
perched upon the box beside my father’s 
coachman, James. 

; We rode for some time in silence, I reso- 
lutely staring forward at the dry, dusty road, 
but at last the kindly voice broke the quiet, 
as my cousin said :— 

** Are you tired, Amy ?”’ 

I looked round. How could I have thought 
his face a commonone? The profuse clusters 
of waving light hair made a thousand little 
crisp curls over his high forehead, and his 
large blue eyes were full of bright animation. 
His smile showed a sweet mouth, and un- 
broken rows of white, even teeth, and the 
sunburned features, though large, were hand- 
some and regular. Having made this mental 
inventory, and indignantly asked myself if I 
expected to meet city dandies in a farm-house, 
I was all ready for chatting. 

‘Tired? No. How far have we to go?”’ 

‘Ton miles! The horses are tired coming 
down in the heat of the day, or we would go 
faster. You look tired or sick, or something. 
Such white cheeks !”’ 

‘*T am never very rosy.”’ 

‘Then the Corner isthe place for you. All 


I return by to-morrow 





the girls here have cheeks like peonies. You 
know how to ride ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes. I brought my habit and hat.’’ 

“ce Your—”’ 

‘* Riding dress.’’ 

**Oh—yes—I—in fact, we don’t make any 
difference here. Some of the girls have a long 
calico skirt, but mostly they jump on just as 
they are. Well, we’ve fine horses on our 
place trained to the saddle, so if you like to 
ride, why you can.’’ 

He was very chatty now the ice was broken, 
and made me so many offers of service, so 
many promises of pleasures to come, that his 
‘‘Here we are!’’ at the gate of a winding 
road, was rather an unpleasant announce- 
ment, than the relief I had expected it to be 
when I started. The house at whose door he 
left me standing, while he drove to the barn, 
was small, with little windows, and a high, 
pointed roof, and I hesitated about knock- 
ing. He came back while I was still standing 
there. 

**Not gone in'’’ he cried. 
way !’’ 

He led me round the porch which encircled 
the house, to a back door, and into the kitchen. 
Here, fast asleep in a rocking-chair, we found 
a middle-aged woman, whose striking likeness 
to Gerald prepared me for his 

** Hilloa, mother!”’ 

**Merey on me, Jerry,’’ she said, peevishly, 
opening her eyes; ‘‘don’t holler so. I ain’t 
deaf.”’ 

‘*Here’s Amy, mother.’’ ° 

**Come round here, Amy, I don’t want to 
get up, and my head’s just easy. You’re 
younger than I am, and can come to me.”’ 

I obeyed, and after looking at me earnestly, 
she said, in a soft, gentle voice, entirely un- 
like her previous tone :— 

‘Just like what poor Amy was when she 
went to the city to teach. Heigho! Study 
and teaching killed her. Kiss me, dear, and 
then take off your bonnet.’’ 

**Tea ready, mother?’’ asked Gerald, as I 
threw aside my travelling cloak and bonnet. 

‘*No, Jerry; is it six ?’’ 

* Past six, nearly seven; and I’m hungry 
as a hunter.’ 

“Can you make Johnny cake, Amy ?’’ in- 
quired my aunt, in the languid drawl, which 
I afterwards found was habitual to her. 

“TI? No, ma’am. I—can’t cook.’’ 

“*Can’t! Why how old are you, child?” , 
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**Seventeen.’’ 

*‘ And can’t make a Johnny cake !’’ 

The idea seemed to rouse up her dormant 
energies, for she left her rocking chair and 
began to move about the kitchen. I was 
dusty, tired, and heated with my long ride, 
and, after a few moments, ventured to ask if 
I could go to my room. 

“ Jerry, take her traps to my room,’’ said 
his mother. ‘‘ You'll sleep with me, Amy; 
there ain’t but two sleeping rooms in the 
house, Jerry’s and mine.’’ 

I followed Jerry to a large, comfortably, 
though plainly furnished room, and when he 
had deposited my trunks, filled for me a large 
water pitcher, he departed. I bathed face and 
neck, fished out a cool muslin from my trunk, 
smoothed my tangled curls into order, and 
donned a pair of slippers; by the time this 
operation was completed, Gerald’s clear voice 
called me to tea, and I went down again ¢o 
the kitchen. 

Eating here, and ,the total absence of ser- 
vants, did not surprise me, for numerous 
novels had impressed upon my mind the fact 
that this was the ‘‘custom of the country ;’’ 
but I was unprepared for Aunt Fanny’s start 
and Jerry’s widely opened eyes as I came in. 

** Why, Amy, you’re a perfect picture!”’ 
said Gerald. ‘‘Ain’t that a pretty gown, 
mother ?’’ ‘ 

‘* What’s the use of dressing up so smart, 
just for tea at home ?’’ said my aunt. 

I glanced at my simply made white dress, 
and wondered what they would say to my 
more stylish baréges and grenadines, but 
only thanked Gerald for his compliment, and 
let his mother’s remark pass unanswered. 
Johnny cake, I found, was a mixture of Indian 
meal with other ingredients, and particularly 
unpalatable from a superabundance of salt. 
Gerald complained Joudly, but a hint of head- 
ache from his mother silenced him, or rather 
turned his grumbling to a tender care of her, 
which was very touching. 

“‘ Mother suffers very much, Amy,’’ he said 
tome; ‘you will find her ailing most of the 
time, but I hope you will overlook any defi- 
ciencies.’’ 

Ianswered politely, and the subject dropped. 

As soon as tea was over Gerald asked me to 
walk over the farm with him, and, as I pleaded 
fatigue, he took some chairs out to the porch, 
and we sat there chatting until nine o’clock, 
when my aunt called me in, and I found this 


. 





was the usual bed-time at Davy’s Corner. I 
was very tired, and, in spite of the novelty of 
my position, slept soundly. 

“Amy! Amy!’’ 

It seemed about the middle of the night 
when this call and a most energetic shaking 
roused me. 

“Amy,” said my aunt, ‘it is five o’clock, 
and Jerry has gone down !’’ 

‘Well?’ I said, sleepily. 

*“*You’re younger than I am, you get up 
first, and put the kettle on; by that time I’ll 
come down.’’ 

* But, Aunt Fanny’’—I began. 

“Come, hurry. Jerry’s whistling, 
that’s a sign he wants his breakfast.’’ 

I got up slowly, wondering what I was ex- 
pected to do next, and began to dress my- 
self. 

‘*Mercy on me! don’t stop to curl your 
hair; tuck it up anyhow.’ 

I twisted my curls into a roll ‘and put ona 
black net, and then took a tucked skirt and 
wrapper from my trunk. 

‘* Bless my heart! You ain’t a going to put 
on that fixed-up thing to get breakfast ?’’ 

Get breakfast! I get breakfast ; I, who, to 
my shame be it spoken, hardly knew a coffee- 
pot from a frying-pan. I thought of my 
father’s elaborately prepared table, and won- 
dered, for the first time, how hot rolls, steaks, 
eggs, and ceffee were made; if I had veal in. 
formed that they all grew, ready cooked on a 
tree, I could not have brought one item of 
actual experience to contradict the assertion. 

Get breakfast! My French lawn wrapper 
must return to the trunk; but the thicker 
materials were ruffled and trimmed, open 
from the waist, and required embroidered 
skirts, so, in the plainest of them, I earned 
my aunt’s contemptuous comment— 

‘** Fixed off to kill!’’ 

‘What must I do,’’ I inquired, ‘‘ until 
yon come down ?”’ 

‘* Well, I sha’n’t be down yet awhile; my 
head aches. Just make the coffee, and boil 
some eggs, and fry some slices of ham; you ’ll 
find bread in the closet.’’ 

Boil! fry! coffee! I started down stairs. 
Jerry was in the kitchen. 

‘* Where’s mother ?’’ 

‘*Got the headache !’’ I answered, shortly 
enough. 

‘Well, I’ve made the fire, and—and’’— 
Gerald was eying my wrapper, and the em- 
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broidery on the skirt, ‘‘and the kettle is on; 
but—but’’— 

‘*Well?’’ I said, laughing now. 

‘* Ain’t she coming down at all ?’’ 


‘*No. I’m to boil a ham and’’— 
‘*What!’’ 

‘**No, boil an egg and fry a ham’’— 
** What!’ 


‘‘Well, it’s boil, and fry, and eggs, and 
ham, and that’s all I can tell you.”’ 

‘* But, Amy’’— 

‘*Stop, let me finish. I am fresh from a 
boarding-school, and, as we have a house- 
keeper and plenty of servants, I never boiled 
or fried anything in my life; but I am not too 
old to learn, and if Aunt Fanny is sick, why 
I’ll try now, only mind, sir, if you laugh at 
me, I’ll retire from service and return to New 
York. Where is the ham ?’’ 

‘*Bravo! What a spunky little fashion- 
plate you are. Ain’t—it’s none of my busi- 
ness, to be sure—but won’t those trimmings 
and the holes in your petticoat suffer in the 
boiling and frying operations ?”’ 

**S’pose they will. Never mind!’’ 

‘Well, I’ll get the ham and slice it for 
you, and bring in some eggs, and then you 
must release me until I attend to the live 
stock. Can you make out?’ 

‘*Oh, yes. Where are the pots and pans?’’ 

Gerald did not leave me until all my mate- 
rials were found and ready for use, then with 
ashy, yet not unmanly grace he bent down 
on one knee and said :— 

‘* We are on a level, now; won’t you bid me 
good-morning ?’’ : 

I understood him, and, gratefully inclined, 
I gave him a hearty kiss and ‘‘ Thank you,”’ 
and he bounded off like a stag, leaving me to 
loneliness and breakfast getting. 

I knew that boiling meant putting things 
in water and standing them on the fire, so I 
put the eggs in a saucepan, filled it from the 
pump, and stood it on the coals. Then I piled 
the slices of ham neatly in the frying-pan, 
and put that beside the eggs; but coffee—how 
was coffee made? Really interested now, I 
flew up stairs and roused my aunt from her 
nap. 

‘* Aunt' Fanny, how do you make coffee ?”’ 

‘Bless the child, what a start you gave 
me! Why, you putit in the coffee-pot, pour 
boiling-water on it, and then set it down to 
boil. Put in an egg, Amy, to clear it.”’ 

‘* Where is the coffee ?’’ 








‘In the red tin can in the closet. Put in 
plenty, Jerry likes it strong.”’ 
I obeyed my directions literally. I put a 


double handful of coffee kernels in the coffee- 
pot, deposited an egg or top of them, filled 
up the pot with boiling-water and set it on 
the stove. My eggs were boiling merrily, 
and a strong smell of burning ham filled the 
kitchen. The under slice was surely done, 
so I drew it out. It was rather black on one 
side, but I put it on a plate, and resolved to 
watch the next layer more carefully. 

It was half-past six when Gerald came in, 
his bright face flushed with the early exercise, 
and his cheery voice ringing out like pleasant 
music— 

‘* Breakfast ready, Amy ?”’ 

‘Oh yes!’ Is that the way toset the table, 
Gerald ?”’ 4 

‘First rate! How long have your eggs 
been boiling ?’’ 

** About an hour.”’ 

Such a ringing burst of, gleeful laughter as 
burst from my cousin’s lips I never heard 
before. He laughed till the tears stood in his 
eyes, then, with a sudden gravity, he said:— 

‘*T guess they’re done,’’ and burst out 
again laughing. 

Spite of a vexed feeling, I joined him. 

‘* How long ought they to boii, Gerald ?” | 

-*«Three minutes.” 

‘*Three minutes? Why, the water wasn’t 
warm in three minutes.”’ 

‘You didn’t put them on in cold water ?’’ 

‘* Yes; is that funny too?’’ for his hearty 
laugh broke out again. 

‘It is rude, real rude for me tolaugh,”’ he 
said, penitently, in afew minutes. ‘‘I should 
know no more myself, if mother was right 
smart, but she’s been ailing so much that 
I’ve done a great deal of woman’s work, and 
pride myself on my cooking. Fish out the 
eggs, Amy, and I’ll get some more. The 
water is first-rate.” 

We sat down presently, and Jerry poured 
the coffee into the table coffee-pot.’’ 

‘*The coffee ’s rather weak, Amy,’’ he said, 
hesitatingly ; ‘‘ how much did you put in?”’ 

** A double handful.”’ 

**Such wee fists as yours don’t hold much,”’ 
he said, raising the lid and peepingin. ‘* Why, 
Amy, here’s awhole egg. You ought to have 
crushed it.’’ 

‘* Your mother said to put in an egg.” 

‘But you didn’t grind the coffee,’’ and 
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Gerald bit hislip; but, seeing my rueful face, 
he did not laugh, but, throwing out my mess, 
he showed me how to make coffee, and finally, 
at what he informed me was an ‘‘ unheard-of 
hour,’’ we sat down to breakfast. Aunt 
Fanny did ample justice to some toast, eggs, 
and coffee, which Gerald prepared and took 
to her, but languidly informed us that she 
did not feel able to rise, congratulating her- 
self on the fact that the ‘‘spell didn’t come 
on’’ till I was ‘‘ there to take the care.”’ 

**T’m sorry I can’t stay to help you clear 
up,’’ said Gerald, disconsolately; ‘‘ you ain’t 
used to it, and mother’s fixing for sick, I see; 
but I must be off, for I’m nearly two hours 
behind time now.’’ 

‘Oh, never mind me. I'll get along, and 
I am glad I’m here to help.’’ 

‘What shall I bring in fordinner? Some- 
thing to roast is easiest: or no, I’ll tell you, 
I’ll bring you a leg of mutton to boil, and 
you ’ve nothing to do but put it in a pot and 
stand it on the fire.’’ 

**Do you grind it, or smash it, or any- 
thing ?’’ 

‘No; I’ll fix it ready for you.”’ 

He was as good as his word, and left the 
mutton on the fire before he started off. The 
clearing up came next, and I could do nothing 
more after that until I had donned a new 
wrapper and skirt, hanging up the first, 
drenched with dish-water, to dry. How do 
people wash dishes in dryness? Every saucer 
dripped its allowance of soapsuds over me a3 
I lifted it from the pan and wiped it. I wet 
five towels wringing wet, and was one sea of 
greasy water myself. 

‘*Aunt Fanny, what do you cook with 
boiled mutton, and how do you cook it?” 

‘It’s too late for boiled mutton.’’ 

‘*But it has been on for nearly two hours.”’ 

‘Oh! Well, boil some potatoes, and you’ll 
find some cabbages cut in the shed; and, 
Amy, boil some rice: Jerry is fond of it with 
mutton.”’ 

If, in the excess of my gratitude, she had 
informed me that Gerald had a partiality for 
fried elephant steaks, I should have under- 
taken to procure them, so boiled rice sounded 
simple enough. Deluded Amy! I’m sure if 
l ever have a nightmare it will take the form 
of boiled rice. 

I had ascertained that potatoes required 
more boiling than eggs, was ‘‘ posted up,” as 
Will says, on the cabbage question, and had 
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received the most careful directions how to 
prepare the rice, prevent its scorching, and 
the accurate time required for boiling. One 
mure question remained— 

‘*How much shall I cook, auntie ?’’ 

** As much as will fill a vegetable dish.’’ 

Down stairs I went, feeling fully the im- 
portance of my new position. I filled the 
vegetable dish with rice, picked, and washed 
it, and set it on in a large pot to boil. Boil! 
I was watching my fire with one eye, and my 
rice with the other, when I saw the latter 
begin slowly to rise in the pot. It rose with 
aspiteful, bubbling noise, swelling immensely 
like some live thing till it filled that great pot 
full, and still it swelled. I bore it until it 
threatened to rise over the edge, and then I 
got another pot and put half into that. I 
was beginning to believe the stuff bewitched, F 
for with a steady swell, and positively mali- 
cious noise, it filled both pots, and I got a 
third. I was desperate. What if it was like 
the porridge in the fairy tale, which boiled 
porridge till it, filled house, roads, and village, 
until all the inhabitants were smothered. 
Still it rose slowly, majestically, threatening 
to fillthe third pot. I was staring at it, with 
a perfect fascination, when Gerald came in. 

‘‘Why, Amy, what a lot of rice! What 
are you going to do?” 

“‘Go crazy, Ithink! It has filled one pot, 
and then another, and now a third; and it 
goes on swelling, and rising, and swelling. 
It has swelled up to this now. When will it 
stop? Will it go on swelling all day ?’’ 

‘* How much did you put on?’’ 

‘* About two or three quarts !’’ 

‘‘Dry? Two or three quarts dry ?’’ 

‘‘Aunt Fanny said that dish full,’’ I said, 
humbly, for the clear, ringing laugh of the 
morning warned me that I had made a new 
blunder. 

‘*After it was cooked, Amy! 
done ?”’ 

“I don’t know. Does mutton swell up?” 

‘*No, nor cabbages. These are done toa 
charm. Hilloo, mother!’ for at that instant 
my Aunt Fanny appeared at the door. 

‘‘ Dinner ready ?’’ she inquired, languidly. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Gerald, gravely. ‘*We’ve 
got rice; do you like rice ?”’ 

Aunt Fanny’s eye fell on my three pots, 
and that white mass which still steadily 
swelled up with its triumphant, insolent 
bubble. 
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‘*Bless my heart, Amy what were you 
thinking about ?’’ 

‘Never mind, mother, this is new work.’’ 
And Gerald put his mother in a chair, while 
he and I ‘f dished up.’ 

He praised my cabbages and potatoes, but 
could not resist a merry emphasis when he 
said :— 

‘Cousin, shall I help you to rice? Don’t 
be bashful, there ’s plenty of it.’’ 

I abhor rice! I hate rice! I abominate 
rice! I detest rice! I despise rice! Aunt 
Fanny made rice cakes for tea that night ; 
rice balls for breakfast next morning, fol- 
lowed by rice pudding for dinner, and rice 
cakes again for tea. I am happy to say that 
the rest of the mass soured, and was given to 
the pigs. I sincerely hope they enjoyed it! 

Whether it was my awful extravagance on 
the rice question that roused Aunt Fanny, I 
am unable to say; but she was about again 
for a week, trusting me with no responsibility, 
but making my years tell upon me very pain- 
fully in this style :— 

‘* You ’re younger than I am, Amy; get me 
some water, will you ?’’ 

**You pick the vegetables, Amy. You’re 
younger than I am.”’ 

Up stairs and down, in doors and out, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, I travelled, spurred on 
by the eternal ‘‘ You ’re younger than I am,”’ 
till I wished I was- as old as Methuselah, if 
only for the pleasure of retaliating once. 

I was acquiring a vast amount of ‘‘ useful in- 
formation’’ on the cooking question, and under 
the early hours and exercise my cheeks were 
glowing as they had never done before. 

One week passed, and at dinner time, one 
fine day, Gerald reminded me of our proposed 
ride. . 

‘“‘T will come in at four o’clock, so be 
ready,’’ was his parting cry, and I promised 
to comply. 

It had been rather amusing to me to see my 
aunt and Gerald admiring so naively my city- 
made wardrobe, and I dressed for my ride with 
a pardonable desire to ‘‘ astonish the natives.’’ 
I brushed my hair in waving bands in front, 
but let it fall in its own profusion of natural 
curls on my neck; then I donned my buff 
Nankeen habit, braided with white, and put 
on my jauntiest linen collar and black neck- 
tie. My straw hat was turned up round the 
rim, and had a long, white feather encircling 
the crown, and falling on one side almost to 


“Gerald calling me. 





my shoulder. I had just drawn on my gaunt- 
lets and taken my pretty whip, when I heard 
I gathered up my skirt 
and ran down. Gerald’s whistle was just 
what I expected. 

‘* You look good enough to eat!’’ he cried, 
enthusiastically, and, stooping his tall figure, 
he lifted me up and placed me on the saddle. 

‘* Jupiter, ain’tthata gown! You wee mite, 
how can you get so much fixings on one 
dress ?”’ 

**Do you like it, Gerald ?’’ 

‘*Like it! And that hat! 
the Woodtown folks stare ?’’ 

They did stare. As we cantered through 
the main streets, windows flew up in all di- 
rections, and ‘‘Did you ever! Well, I am 
beat! Ain’t that a beauty ?’’ fell from lips on 
every side. Gerald enjoyed it all hugely. 
His eyes sparkled, and his lip curved in a 
thousand merry twists as he bowed right and 
left, sometimes reining up to speak to an ac- 
quaintance, but in a moment gaining my side 
again. It was a glorious ride, and we came 
home to a late tea, hungry and tired, but in 
high spirits. 

* Amy! Amy!’’ 

It was just after midnight when this call 
wakened me. 

‘*Amy, get up. Iam sick, very sick!’’ 

There was a tone of real suffering in my 
aunt’s voice, and I sprang out of bed and 
lighted a candle. She was lying with her 
hands pressed over her forehead, her face 
ashy pale, and her whole frame trembling. 

‘¢ What is it, Aunt Fanny ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know; I’m cold, so cold, and 
my head aches fearfully !’’ 

She shivered as she spoke, and I felt really 
alarmed as I looked at her. I dressed myself 
hastily, and then knocked at Gerald’s door. 

‘*Hey! what’s the matter?’’ he cried. 

** Your mother is ill!’’ 

‘‘T’ll be in in two minutes,’’ he said, and 
I heard him bound out of bed on the floor. 
He came in very soon, and one glance assured 
him, as it had me, that this was something 
more than the usual nervous attack. 

‘*T°ll go for the doctor. It is nearly two 
miles, so don’t be alarmed if I am not back 
soon. Be patient, mother,’’ for she was shiver- 
ing and moaning. ‘‘I will be here as soon as 
possible.”’ 

I heard his horse’s hoofs die away with a 
forlorn, deserted feeling, but the shivering 
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YOU’RE YOUNGEE THAN I AM. 
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form before me stirred up my energies. I 
drew two large blankets from a box beside the 
bed, and ran down to the kitchen fire to heat 
them, then ransacking all the closets, I found 
a bottle labelled brandy. Right or wrong, I 
was determined to warm the invalid, so I 
mixed a strong dose of brandy and hot water, 
and made her drink that, following up the 
prescription by a vigorous rubbing and rolling 
in the hot blankets. Before the doctor ar- 
rived, she was fast asleep. 

‘*Pretty well for an amateur,’’ was the 
doctor’s laughing comment. ‘‘ Why, Jerry, 
who is this ?’’ 

He had caught a good view of my face as 
he spoke. 

** Aunt Amy’s daughter!”’ 

**Yes, yes, Amy’s eyes, lips, and hair. 
Poor Amy! I knew your mother from the 
time she was a baby till she went to town to 
teach. Ah, well! She was a lovely girl!’’ 

My dear, delicate mother, how they all 
loved her. I looked up with full eyes to the 
kind old face; but before I had time to speak, 
he turned to the bed. a 

**Chills and fever,’’ he said, in answer to 
Gerald’s question; ‘‘but, thanks to doctor 
Amy, I hope it will not turn out much. Keep 
her quiet for a few days; I’ll call in the 
morning.’’ 

‘You are not going home to-night,’’ said 
Gerald. 

**No, indeed!’’ Iechoed. ‘I'll have your 
room ready for him in five minutes, Gerald,’’ 
and, leaving them together, I went to my cou- 
sin’s room. The bed-clothes were tossed down 
ina pile on the floor, and although Miss Leslie 
says we mustn’t say muss, I am afraid no other 
word will describe the state of that bed. I had 
never made a bed ; all my work here had been 
in the down-stairs department, but I was de- 
termined to make that bed; so I went to work. 
Iam very small, even for seventeen. Many 
a girl of thirteen could look over my head, 
and I am slight as well as short. Fancy me, 
then, trying to reach up to an old-fashioned 
high bedstead. I scrambled up until I stood 
on the bed, and beat it up by dint of kicking 
it and plunging into it, till the feathers lay in 
a great round ballin the centre. Then, still 
keeping my stand on the mattress near the 
foot-board, I dragged up the heavy sheets, the 
blankets, pillows, and bolster, fixing the latter 
into their places that I might not step on the 
feathers. It was a queer looking bed, but I 





did not stay to admire it, and all flushed as I 
was, I went back to Aunt Fanny’s room. 

Gerald took the doctor in, and I could 
hear the smothered laughter which greeted 
my efforts. 

‘*Looks like an enraged snow bank with 
its back up,’’ said Gerald. ; 

**T shall have to roll myself into a tight 
ball, and jump into the middle of it,’’ said 
the doctor. 

‘*Like a Dutch bed, where your head and 
feet stick out at the ends.”’ 

‘*It would be jolly if I could coil up like a 
snake, now.”’ 

Mentally resolving to turn my attention to 
bed making at the earliest opportunity, I 
threw myself down beside Aunt Fanny to 
watch her. 

I heard Gerald go down stairs to finish the 
night on the settee in the kitchen, and, creep- 
ing into the entry, I tossed two pillows and a 
blanket down on his head as he passed under 
the banister where I stood. 

‘*Thank you!’’ he said, throwing them 
over his arm. ‘‘ You are the good genius of 
sleepy folks,’’ and, with a saucy laugh over 
the recollection of his own bed, he went into 
the kitchen. 

I needed no call to send me down stairs in 
the morning, but leaving auntie still asleep, 
I arranged my dress and went into the kitchen. 
Gerald was up before me, and we prepared, 
together, a most substantial breakfast before 
the doctor made his appearance. 

‘* Well, nurse,’’ was his greeting ; 
your patient ?”’ 

‘* Still asleep !’’ 

‘*You must have made her toddy pretty 
strong,’’ he said, with dancing eyes. 

‘*Oh, Amy is a liberal provider,’’ said Gerald ; 
‘* when she cooks rice, for instance.’’ 

‘Now, Gerald!’’ I cried. 

‘¢ Don’t mind him,”’ said the doctor; ‘‘ what 
splendid coffee! Yours, Amy ?’’ 

‘“‘Yes; Gerald taught me to make it, or 
rather to grind it.’’ 

‘‘There is no great art in that,’’ said the doc- 
tor, taking a cake from the pile before him. 

‘It don’t come naturally, though,”’’ I said, 
gravely. 

“‘I must go to Woodtown this morning, 
Amy, if you can get along alone,’’ said 
Gerald. ‘‘Can you have dinner later, say 
two o’clock?’’ 

‘* Yes, glad of the extra time.’’ 
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The doctor left me some powders, with di- 
rections about diet; forbade my allowing Aunt 
Fanny to rise, and promised to call the next 
day. 

Here was a predicament. 
Aunt Fanny asleep, and I to do the work. 
One week of errand girl duties had by no 
means prepared me for the whole responsi- 
bility of the house, and I felt rather dismayed. 
Fortunately, my aunt had a woman to take 
her washing, and I had a supply of clean 
clothes to start on. One week had drenched 
two wrappers, muddied two, greased three 
muslin dresses, and made a mountain of soiled 
things. I never passed the stove without car- 
rying off a reminiscence on my dress, the pots 
and kettles left traces of my acquaintanceship 
on everything of mine they touched; and 
washing dishes invariably deluged me with 
greasy water. I had left a piece of trimming 
or muslin on several nails, and the wood-shed 
bore floating banners in honor of victorious 
wrenches given to my dresses or skirts. A 
month of this life would make me a walking 
rag bag, for I had no materials in my summer 
wardrobe fit for the warfare. Never mind! 
Dinner was to be cooked, and I was to per- 
form the task. 

Jerry had plucked a pair of fat fowls the 
night before, and I knew that auntie intended 
them for dinner. I looked at them, as they 
hung in the spring-house, wondering how 
you did cook them, when I remembered that 
we had had roast mutton a day or two before. 
I had seen that prepared, therefore I could 
cook chickens. Their heads were off, so I 
carried them up to the house to roast. I 
washed them very clean, laid them in the 
dripping pan, sprinkled some flour over 
them, put on sait and pepper, put some water 
in the pan, and shoved them into the oven. 
Cabbages and corn I could cook, so I resolved 
to serve them with the chickens. This off my 
mind, I went to Aunt Fanny’s room. She was 
awake, complaining of headache and sore 
throat. The doctor had given me directions 
for the feverish symptoms, so I gave her a 
powder, and told her she was to lie stil. All 
my medical skill was exhausted, when I mixed 
some vinegar and water to lay on her fore- 
head, but the grateful smile, when the cool 
bandages touched her hot head, was my re- 
ward. 

Gerald came in about two o’clock, and I 
dished up my dinner. The fowls were browned 


Gerald gone, 





to an exquisite color, and looked delicious, 
and we sat down contentedly. 

‘* What is it, Gerald ?”’ 

His old twinkle was in his eyes. 

**I guess you forgot to draw these chickens.”’ 

** Draw them ?’’ 

‘* Yes, take out their internal machinery.”’ 

I beat a hasty retreat up stairs, and did not 
come down again. How Gerald dined I don’t 
know, but I made my dinner after he left, on 
corn and butter. 

The next day a strong, hearty country wo- 
man came to take my aunt’s place, leaving me 
free for nursing duties. It was not unneces- 
sary. My aunt grew worse as the day drew to 
a close, and the night found her in a high, 
delirious fever. Four weary weeks of watching 
made my cousin and I close, dear friends, and 
when at last the invalid was able to sit up and 
bear conversation, we had learned that life 
looked bright to us both only on condition 
that we could pass along its paths together. 
My dear father came down in answer to 
Gerald’s letter, and one week at the farm- 
house decided him. A brave, honest heart 
was what he most wished in his little girl’s 
protector, and he said, tearfully, ‘‘So good a 
son must be a good husband.”’ 

Aunt Fanny’s remark was all her own. 

‘Well, Amy, Jerry’s a good boy, though 
how you ’ll ever keep house is a puzzle to me ; 
but these things have to be learned. I’d be 
over old to begin, but you ’re younger than [| 
am, sO you may perhaps get along.”’ 

We do “ get along,’’ for Gerald is very kind 
to me, and will not allow me to be without 
servants, though I have learned much since 
that eventful summer. Whenever my hus- 
band has a lazy fit, or, what is much more 
common, a mischievous one, he says, with 
the old merry twinkle in his eye :— 

‘* Amy, you will do that—you’re younger 
than I am,’’ and my brothers have caught the 
refrain so accurately, that whenever any of 
them come to visit us, I am sure to hear— 

‘* Amy, you ’re younger than I am.”’ 








A Srrance AnomaLty!—A man with a wo- 
manly heart; a heart which, despite all its 
world-scars, is, at the depth, tender and pure 
as any maiden’s. There are such, thank 
God! but they are few indeed. 


—Low.ivess is the base of every virtue, and 
he who goes the lowest builds the safest. 
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THE FAMILY DRAWING MASTER. 


IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


P. I think that you understand the princi- 
ples which we have spoken of hitherto. Now, 
let us make use of them—put them in prac- 
tice—by making some perspective drawings. 
Ion, you may bring me your mamma’s foot- 
stool, and place it before me on the floor. 
Now see me draw 
it. The horizontal 4 
line must of course / 
be above the stool. 

Why? / 

W. Because you / 
are so much taller, / 
papa—even now, / 


when you are sit- if 
ting down. / H 
P. Here is the / Hy] 
drawing. Can you /: 
tell whether it is / | 
correct ? / 1 
L. It seems to be / ii 
right, papa; and I f Hl 
see that you have ! 
drawn lines from | 
the two front feet | 
to the two feet be- 
hind, and I can see 
the reason of this. 











If we were to draw 
these lines from one 
leg to another on the floor, they would be hori- 
zontal lines. 

P. Now, we will place the stool on the table. 
Where is it now? Is it above my eye, or 
below it ? 

L. I think, papa, that if we were to mark 

*the level of your eye on the stool, we should 
have to draw the horizontal line across the 
middle. 

W. When is an object more difficult to 
draw, papa—when it is above the horizontal 
line, or below it ? 

P. The object is quite as easy to draw in 
one position as in another. It cannot matter 
where the object is, if you will only keep to 
the rules, and make the lines incline to the 
right point. It will, however, have a very 
different appearance. Look, and see how I 

have drawn it. 
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Ion. That looks very different, papa. Inthe 
first drawing, you may see the top of the stool ; 
but in the second one, you can even see be- 
neath it. 

P. I will now give you an easy exercise in 
perspective—a practical exercise. In these 
two drawings the point of sight, you may see, 
is on the right hand. Suppose that you draw 
the stool now, but, instead of standing on the 
right hand side of it, move to the opposite 
side—the /Jeft. Then the point of sight will 
also be on the left. First copy my drawings, 
and then change the positions in this way. 
Now, I will make a drawing which will be 
rather more difficult to copy. You may go, 
Ion, and fetch me one of the old square chairs 
from the hall, and place it on the floor before 





me. You can tell, I suppose, why the hori- 
zontai line is above the chair. I should like 
you to copy this also. After you have drawn 
it, you may then change your position from 
the right hand side of the chair to the left, 
and draw it again. 
- W. It will take me some time to do that, 
papa. May I rule the lines? 

P. I should not advise you to do so, unless 
you really cannot make them straight with- 
out—but you may rule all the lines which 





show the inclination to the point of sight. I 
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mean those which are dotted in the copy. 
These you cannot draw properly without a 
rule. 

W. Thank you, papa. 

P. Now, Ion, you may place the chair on 
the table, and I will draw it in a new posi- 
tion. The lines, you see, are as much altered 
as the lines of the stool were. 
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After copying this drawing, you may place 
the @hair on the table, and draw from it your- 
selves. 

L. I have thought, papa, of another posi- 
tion. Please to let me turn the chair round, 
so that the side may be opposite to you. The 
front part, you see, is opposite to the fire. 
Now, papa, can you copy it? 
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P. Yes; andsocan you—it is quite as easy. 
You may copy my drawing, as before. Then 





place the chair before you, but when you 
draw it, instead of standing upright, so that 
the horizontal line may be above it, stand so 
that the horizontal line may be lower down. 
Let it cross the middle of the chair’s back— 
the rail. 

Will that be difficult, papa? 

P. No, not at all, if you are not afraid. 
Remember that the ‘‘side lines’’ must incline 
to the point of sight. Therefore, rnle them 
up to this point. Do not doubt if they should 
seem to you to be wrong! Remember that if 
they are ruled up to this point, and your ruler 
is straight, they must be correct, however strange 
they may appear to you at first. 

When you have done this, here is another 
exercise. You may observe, in the first draw- 
ing of the chair, that I have made a vanishing 
point—on the horizontal line. After copying 
my drawing, you may draw the chair again 
with the lines inclining to that vanishing 
point. You will find that none of these exer- 
cises are difficult, unless you forget the rules. 

L. I shoujd like to see how many exercises 
we have to do, papa, and make a list of them, 
that we may remember them. 

P. Very well. 


LESSON 9.—tIST OF PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 


1. Draw the footstool with the horizontal 
line above, and the point of sight at the right 
of the figure. 

2. Ditto, with point of sight at the left of 
the figure. 

3. Footstool, with the norizontal line cross- 
ing the middle of the figure, and the point of 
sight at the right. 

4, Ditto, with point of sight at the left. 

5. The Chair.—Copy the drawing with the 
horizontal line above. 

6. Ditto, with the point of sight on the left. 


7. The Chair.—Copy the drawing with the is 


horizontal line crossing the legs. 

8. Ditto, with the point of sight on the left. 

9. The Chair.—Copy the drawing of the 
side view with the horizontal line above. 

10. Ditto, with the horizontal line crossing 
the rail in the back. 





—Fixe sensibilities are like woodbines, de- 
lightful luxuries of beauty to twine round a 
solid, upright stem of understanding; but 
very poor things if they are left to creep along 
the ground. 
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MISS PECKHAM’S PARROT. 


BY CHARLES D. GARDETTE, 


I can bear easily enough with a cat, and 
consent to a ‘‘ King Charles,’’ or even a poodle, 
with tolerable equanimity. Never having 
been subjected to a monkey—except sporadi- 
cally, under my window, in the street-organ 
way—I am unable to ‘‘assert myself’ (as Mr. 
W. Whitman would say), upon that animal 
as a domestic institution. Yet I feel no hesi- 
tation in stating my conviction that I should 
prefer a monkey to a parrot. For Miss Peck- 
ham’s parrot I would cheerfully have substi- 
tuted a chimpanzee, or even a moderate-sized 
gorilla. Ever since the period of my martyr- 
dom to that abominable bird, I have regarded 
the parrot tribe with unchristian feelings of 
hatred and abhorrence. 

As many years lave elapsed since that epi- 
sode of my life, I have no objection to relate 
it to you, especially as it bears a moral, which 
I heartily wish you may discover! +» 

I was about nineteen when the shadow—or 
rather, the substance—of Miss Peckham’s par- 
rot first darkened my horizon. Miss P. at 
that time, and for many years subsequently, 
I believe, kept ‘‘a select boarding-house for 
single gentlemen.”’ 

It was rumored that, at some period in the 
remote past, Miss Peckham, even then beyond 
the peach-bloom epoch of maidenhood, had 
suffered a caitiff blow, metaphorically speak- 
ing, from the ‘‘ arch deceiver—man”’ (her own 
epithet), dealt her full in her virgin heart. 
This cruel wound was laid bare to the cynic 
world by a process termed ‘‘a suit for breach 
of promise,’’ the result of which only added 
insult to injury, and left Miss Peckham doubly 
a victim. 

Under similar circumstances some persons 
(generally, however, of the sterner sex), are 
wont to seek oblivion in the intoxicating bow!. 
Others of a more tragical temperament, fly to 
suicide as a final refuge. Miss Peckham, ani- 
mated and sustained by a spirit of compre- 
hensive vengeance against the male element 
of society at large, conceived the project of 
subjecting a certain unprotected portion of 
mankind, at least, to an ingenious system of 
domestic torments, from which, owing to their 
forlorn and dependent condition, they should 
find it difficult to defend themselves. To this 





end she opened ‘‘a boarding-house for single 
gentlemen.”’ 

Whether her parrot was originally intended 
to play a predetermined part in her household 
drama, I am unable to say; though I fancy 
that, as far, at least, as regarded myself, his 
réle was purely accidental. Be that as it may, 
the parrot had been a fixed fact in her domes- 
tic economy long before I became a member 
of ‘‘the family.’’? At this period I was a 
romantic youth, fresh from a country college, 
and sent by a confiding parent to study the 
mysteries of medicine in the metropolis. 

The ‘‘family’’ of Miss Peckham consisted 
of her niece—a very pretty, hoydenish maiden 
of sixteen, an orphan, and dependent wholly 
on her aunt, who did not specially exert her- 
self to make Miss Jennie’s life cheerful—six 
single gentlemen beside myself (most of them 
of mature years), and the parrot. The first 
intimation I had of this creature’s existence 
as one of ‘‘the family,’? was on the morning 
after my installation, when, descending the 
stairs to breakfast, as I passed by the partly 
open door of Miss Peckham’s own apartment 
(which was the small room over the hall, on 
the second floor), I distinctly heard a hoarse, 
angry voice within, exclaim :— 

**Philip, you’reavillain! Philip, Phil—ip, 
you ’re a villain!”’ 

Now, Philip being my own Christian name, 
this sudden and decidedly uncomplimentary 
assault on my private character from an un- 
seen’ source, something discomposed me. I 
halted a moment jn surprise and uncertainty, 
then, as the accusation was repeated even more 
energetically than before, my blood rose, and 
pushing open the door, I strode fiercely into 
the chamber. It was empty, and in some 
disorder; the bed yet showed the imprint of 
Miss Peckham’s virgin form, and something 
white, of an indefinite shape, on a chair, I 
supposed to be that elderly mhiden’s night 
attire. A cap with cherry-colored ribbons 
hung upon one side of the dressing-glass, 
supported by a bunch of very trim auburn 

curls on the other, and a variety of neat boxes 
and bottles stood in array upon the marble 
slab, from one of which, the lid being off, glit- 
tered something very like a set of spotless 
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teeth. As my eye comprehended these ob- 
jects in a searching glance around the room, 
and, encountering no living occupant, began 
to dilate with increasing wonder, the same 
hoarse voice again broke forth with: ‘A vil- 
lain! a villain! Phil—ip, you’re a villain!’’ 
apparently from overhead. I looked up, and 
the mystery was explained. Between the 
windows, about seven feet above the floor, an 
iron rod stood horizontaily out from the wall, 
with a cross-piece of wood at its extremity, 
and upon this, with twisted neck, and one 
eye gravely scrutinizing me, was perched a 
large parrot, who, the moment he saw that I 
had discovered him, recommenced to assert, 
with great volubility, his conviction of my 
villainy, intermingled with a prayer, in quite 
another tone, that I would ‘‘take Polly down.”’ 

For a moment I thought of acceding to this 
request, with the subsequent intention of 
fatally increasing the twist in Polly’s neck. 
But further reflection convinced me that this 
operation was not calculated to secure Miss 
Peckham’s confidence, and I virtuously re- 
frained. Contenting myself, therefore, with 
bidding Polly ‘‘shut up,’’ I left the room, re- 
solved to seek an explanation of the origin of 
Polly’s aspersion of my character. 

In the parlor I found Miss Jennie and Mr. 
Podder, the occupant of the second story 
front, with whom I was slightly acquainted— 
he having, in fact, been my sponsor to Miss 
Peckham. 

Mr. Podder was ® jolly bachelor of fifty odd, 
who having a fair income, and with much 
leisure time on hand, devoted most of the 
latter, and not a little of the former, to the 
noble work of exposing the popular humbugs 
of the day. With this view, he sedulously 
frequented ‘spiritual manifestations,’ and 
prestidigitatory performances of all sorts; and 
purchased and experimented with an endless 
number of ‘‘ specific’? remedies for all kinds 
of ailments—upon himself in some instances, 
but more frequently upon those of his friends 
whose credulity, good nature, or despair of 
other relief, made them willing subjects. I 
regret to add, ‘that, though he discovered and 
denounced very many tricks of ‘‘ spiritual,’’ 
medical, and other charlatans, his philanthro- 
py did not appear to be rewarded by a pro- 
portionate decrease in the number or extent of 
successful impositions upon society. Humbug 
still continued to prosper, and credulity to 
be victimized. Mr. Podder, however, by no 





means discouraged, persevered in his ‘‘ mis- 
sion,’’ only observing, from time to time, 
when some fresh triumph of quackery irri- 
tated him, that, ‘‘The fools were not all dead 
yet!’’ Which was undeniable then, and 
might not, even now, be considered an extra- 
vagant assertion. 

**Morning, Philip!’’ said Mr. Podder. ‘‘ Miss 
Jennie, this is our new acquisition, Mr. Kent 
(Mr. P. always spoke of Miss Peckham’s as 
‘our’ establishment); Mjss Peckham’s niece, 
Miss Martin, Philip. There! now we’re all 
im the family !’’ 

I gazed upon Miss Peckham’s niece, and 
wished, instantly, that I was ‘‘in the family’’ 
—by marriage. 

What the nature of my remarks or her re- 
joinders were, I have no recollection whatever 
now. Nor had I any at the time, as far as I 
know. But in five minutes after my intro- 
duction to Miss Jennie Martin, I was—to the 


best of my knowledge and belief—deeply in 


love with her. This sudden sentiment I im- 
parted in confidence to Mr. Podder, when we 
went forth together. It was received by that 
gentleman in a manner wholly unbecoming 
the gravity and delicacy of the subject, I 
thought. For he laughed at me, and made a 
very absurd and unnecessary, as well as dis- 
courteous request of me. In short, he asked 
me—‘‘ not to be a fool.’’ 

How was it possible for a highly intellectual 
gentleman of the mature age of nineteen, and 
but recently a graduate of a learned academy, 
to be a fool, under any circumstances? And 
especially under those to which Mr. Podder 
so coarsely referred! However, I smothered 
my indignation, and asked him the mystery 
of Miss Peckham’s Parrot. Upon which he 
told me the little history of which I have 
given a brief outline in the beginning of this 
sketch. 

My resentment toward that bird subsided 
thereupon, and was merged in a vague feeling 
of pity for his-mistress, accompanied, how- 
ever, by a strong sentiment of indignation 
toward the original ‘‘ villain’? of her life- 
drama. Though, I fear, this indignation was 
chiefly aroused by that person’s having had 
the audacity to dishonor the name of Philip. 
But could I have foreseen the consequences 
that the parrot’s stigma upon that name was 
to produce, Miss Peckham would certainly 
have mourned the untimely loss of that in- 
teresting specimen of ornithology at an early 
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period of my residence in the family, and this 
story would have had, if written, a very dif- 
ferent moral. 

My passion for the espiégle Miss Jennie grew 
with the growth, and strengthened with the 
strength of my intimacy with that damsel. 
And, in spite of Mr. Podder’s ungenercus 
reception of my, perhaps, somewhat prema- 
ture confidence, his subsequent conduct cer- 
tainly, though doubtless unintentionally, fos- 
tered the secret sentiments of my bosom. 

This he did by constantly inviting Miss 
Jennie to accompany him to lectures, expe- 
riences, and other public expositions of his 
favorite humbugs, and invariably including 
me in the party; whereby, his whole mind 
becoming rapidly absorbed and his attention 
fixed, in scrutinizing the so-called phenomena 
of the exhibition, Miss Jennie and I were left 
in the position of a genuine ¢éte-d-téte, and I 
had ample opportunity to feed my flame, as 


*well as to kindle a reciprocal spark in the 


bosom of its object. Without vanity, I can 
assert that it did not take very long to accom- 
plish this. Before I had been a member of 
Miss Peckham’s family a month, the blissful 
consciousness of having achieved this triumph 
was mine! Before another month had waned, 
the artless Jennie had plighted me her maiden 
treth (I believe that is the consecrated style 
of saying it), and nothing remained to brim 
the cup of our mutual happiness, save the 
enthusiastic consent of Miss Peckham and Mr. 
Kent, Senior, and the ceremony immediately 
consequent. On reflection, and consultation 
with each other, however, Jennie and I were 
not sanguine of arousing the desired enthu- 
siasm in the breasts of the two elderly per- 
sons referred to. 

Further reflection and consultation decided 
us not to try, for the present, at least. We 
resolved to suffer and be strong, in silence, 
for awhile. I would pursue my professional 
studies to their conclusion. She would con- 
tinue to cultivate her aunt’s affection by 
assiduous attention to her wishes and caprices, 
and I was also to ingratiate myself with that 
respectable spinster, as delicately as possible, 
during our Weary, but inevitable term of pro- 
bation. We were, we thought, rather young 
than otherwise: at least, we should not be 
beyond a marriageable age in two years; and 
then, with my diploma as my egis, and our 
mutual patience and long-suffering as our 
best advocate, I should—having easily won 





my honored parent’s approbation—present 
myself to Miss Peckham as a suitor, long- 
affianced, for the fair hand of her favorite 
niece, Jennie Martin. 

Under these auspices we felt success was 
sure! And the noble sacrifices we had made 
to win it would render that success tenfold 
sweeter, and our subsequent happiness ten- 
fold more enduring and complete! The argu- 
ment was rational, the plan was most admi- 
rable, the resolution to abide by it most 
praiseworthy!" But, alas! 


“The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men, 


oF 


Gang aft agleg! 
We had omitted—no, we had not foreseen— 
one obstacle. One absurd and insignificant 
trifle we had overlooked, or rather had not 
been prescient of (how could we be so?), 
which, like the grain of sand in the marks- 
man’s eye, was destined to divert our hyme- 
neal shaft far wide of the mark we aimed at. 
We had reckoned without Miss Peckham’s 
parrot ! 


Though my first emotions of anger toward 
the parrot had subsided, after hearing the 
explanation of his apparently strange and 
unprovoked assault upon my private cha- 
racter, yet I could not bring myself to hear, 
with entire indifference, or equanimity, his 
daily and hourly reiteration of the announce- 
ment that ‘‘ Philip was a villain.’’ It began 
to annoy me exceedingly, especially as the 
infernal bird seemed to Know when I was 
within ear-shot, and to repeat, with particular 
and malicious emphasis, his monologue on 
these occasions. It pursued me upand down 
stairs; it interrupted me in my medical read- 
ings ; it greeted my exits and my entrances; 
it rang wierdly through the pauses of my 
sleep, until it finally fairly haunted me. 

When I reflect upon the stoicism with 
which, for Jennie’s sake, I bore the daily tor- 
ture of that demoniac parrot’s persecution, 
for four whole months, I cannot refrain from 
retrospectively contemplating myself with an 
admiration bordering upon awe! But there 
is a limit to everything, except eternity and 
feminine controversy, and I, at last, reached 
that of my endurance. I reached it the sooner, 
perhaps—though, Heaven knows, it held out 
wonderfully !—from the lack of sympathy I 
experienced in my martyrdom. With the 
exception of Jennie, I met, in fact, with none 
at all. Mr. Podder thought the coincidence a 
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capital joke; and when I remonstrated with 
him on his callousness, he repeated his former 
offensive request with reference to the charac- 
ter of my behavior, which I have quoted pre- 
viously in mentioning my confidence to him 
on the subject of Miss Jennie. 

_ Several of the other members of the family, 
also, took the liberty to rally me imperti- 
nently about it, occasionally; and when I 
appealed to Miss Peckham herself to abate 
the nuisance, she indignantly replied that 
‘‘T should make a pretty docfor, if I was to 
be made nervous by a parrot’s talk, and that 
it would be well for me if I didn’t live to 
deserve Polly’s accusation myself, some of 
these days, after all!’’ 

This unexpected piece of brutality on the 
part of Miss Peckham, combined with the 
other aggravations above-mentioned, and with 
the fact that the lectures were on the eve of 
closing, and I of returning home to spend the 
summer, wrought me up to a desperate alter- 
native, which I as desperately resolved to 
force, by moral suasion, upon my beloved 
Jennie. This was nothing less than a run- 
away match between us. 

I put the case to her, forcibly, somewhat 
thus: ‘*My dearest girl,’’ said I, ‘‘this thing 
cannot possibly go on any longer in this man- 
ner. Our case—my case, certainly—is despe- 
rate, and we must resort to a desperate 
remedy. To live another season in the house 
with that atrocious parrot is beyond the phy- 
sical and mental power of mortal Philip. I 
should become a hopeless lunatic in three 
months, more or less. I am now obliged to 
leave you for a protracted absence of at least 
two months, perhaps even longer. When I 
return, if I ever return—for who can foresee 
the future—I must seek another home if that 
abominable bird still lives. Weshall thus be 
separated, and, knowing the cause of my 
secession from her household, your aunt will 
not make me a welcome visitor, even to her 
hearth. I have quarrelled with Mr. Podder, 
and cut most of the other members of the 
family on that bird’s account, so that I shall 
have no excuse whatever for coming here. 
Is not this a harrowing prospect, dearest? 
Your sobs confess that it is! Well, then, 
what alternative is leftus! Only one of two, 
and of these two, one is, certainly, of very 
doubtful promise. They are: either for you, 
during my absence, to assassinate the parrot; 
or for you to consent to be my own darling 





little wife before I go, and to go with me in 
that delightful character! Don’t you see it 
thus, my beloved girl? ‘Yes; but you dare 
not, indeed you dare not leave your aunt in 
such—at such—without ??— Then, idol of 
my heart, murder the bird! ‘Oh no, no! 
you never, never could do such a horrid 
thing?’ I don’t in the least think you could, 
dearest ; and so, let us fly together from per- 
secution and tyranny, to love and happiness! 
When we have left this hateful roof, when the 
holy man has united us in the blissful bonds 
of matrimony, we will seek my country home, 
and fling ourselves at my good father’s feet. 
He will frown, perhaps, for a moment, but 
the next he will have seen your face made 
lovelier by your tears, and he will fold you to 
his heart as his accepted daughter !”’ 

I went on in this eloquent style for a long 
time, I believe, and, naturally, I was victo- 
rious. Polly’s fate trembled in the balance 
at one time, but at last the brighter, less’ 
cruel, more romantic alternative won the 
day, and Jenny consented to fly with me to 
the secret altar! 

As a very respectable number of writers 
have depicted real or fictitious lovers’ feelings 
under similar circumstances, I will content 
myself with observing that, though I was re- 
solved, and felt no coward itchings to back 
out or postpone the gallant adventure, yet, 
somehow or other, I occasionally had a sort 
of vague doubt as to whether I was acting in 
a strictly honorable and magnanimous way 
toward Miss Peckham, or Mr. Kent, Senior, or’ 
even toward my dear Jennie. And these sha- 
dowy feelings seemed to come over me more 
particularly during the intervals immediately 
following one of the parrot’s usual exclama- 
tions in my hearing. Had there been a longer 
period of suspense before the fated moment 
was to arrive, I am not sure that these feel- 
ings would not have grown into a distinctness 
sufficient to have prevented the enterprise. 

But the flight was to take place the follow- 
ing night, when the household should be 
buried in slumber, and the modus operandi 
(excuse the professional phrase) was to be— 
and was, to a certain point—as follows. If 
the combination appears puerile and extrava- 
gant, the reader will remember the youth and 
very limited experience of the parties. 

It was known to be my intention to depart 
in the early morning train of the next day. I 
proposed to leave, in fact, by that train, but 
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going only to the first station to return to the 
city by the next train passing.- I would de- 
vote the day.to finding a proper clergyman, 
and making other preparations, and at exactly 
midnight would let myself in to Miss Peck- 
ham’s house with my latch-key (which I 
kept for the purpose), as, owing to the sex of 
her boarders, Miss P.’s front door was not 
locked at night. I would then proceed qui- 
etly to Jennie’s room (a small, quite small 
one, at the head of the second flight of stairs) 
and taking possession of her light luggage we 
would both, with equal quietness, leave the 
house. A carriage would be waiting not far 
off, which should take us to a distant hotel, 
where rooms had already been engaged for a 
gentleman and his sister, under a feigned 
name. Here we were to remain as brother 
and sister till morning, whence at a very 
éarly hour we would proceed to the altar, and 
thence by the first train to my father’s coun- 
try residence, for his pardon and blessing, in 
the genuine (dramatic) runaway style. 

This seemed to promise certain and easy suc- 
cess. For even should I be heard in entering 
Miss Peckham’s, or in going up or down stairs, 
it would excite no suspicion, but be supposed 
to be one or other of the gentlemen of the 
family, whose exits and entrances were irregu- 
lar and often tardy, and nobody would open his 
or her door to see which especial gentleman 
it was. The only danger we ran—it seemed 
to us—was from the possible bona-fide entrance 
or exit of some one of the gentlemen referred 
to, and this we were forced to run, relying 
upon the protection of luck and Cupid. It 
was but a remotely possible danger, however, 
we felt confident ; owing to the hour, which 
was either too early or too late for the proba- 
bility of such an accident. 

As to Miss Peckham herself, she went to 
bed regularly at half-past ten o’clock; first 
turning down the gas-jets in each hall and 
passage-way, to about the size and shape of 
the ace of spades, and locking up the silver in 
the store-room, together with everything eat- 
able in the house, except the raw meat (which 
is not eatable in that state, in temperate lati- 
tudes), and a plate of hard crackers, which 
always stood on the side-board, but were 
never regarded in the light of edibles by any 
member of the family, save the parrot. 

To assert that I was perfectly self-possessed 
and thoroughly serene in mind, as I slid my 
latch-key into Miss Peckham’s street-door, 





with a somewhat tremulous hand on that fate- 
ful night at the appointed hour, would be to— 
to—in short, to exaggerate. I was not so! 

In fact, looking re- and introspectively from 
this distance of time, upon the state of my 
inner being on that momentous occasion, I 
fancy my feelings were not wholly dissimilar 
to those which a really felonious person’ 
(whom I rather resembled than otherwise in 
my outward demeanor) might rationally ex- 
perience in a like crisis. 

In spite of my conflicting emotions, how- 
ever, I entered the house, closed the door, 
and proceeded slowly and firmly up stairs. 
The firmness diminished, and the rapidity of 
my gait proportionably increased, as I ap- 
proached Miss Peckham’s chamber, but, with 
the exception of what seemed to me a stun- 
ning clamor, produced by the throbbing in 
my breast, I passed that dread portal in safety 
and silence. In another instant Jennie and I 
stood together on the upper landing, and 
after a terrible moment, devoted to gather- 
ing our mutual courage into a sort of concen- 
trated form, we began to descend. The silence 
was positively oppressive. Not even a stair 
creaked, though, upon ordinary occasions 
they were all much given to that style of re- 
monstrance. The beating of our own two 
hearts was, absolutely, all the sound we heard. 
We gained the last stair in front of Miss 
Peckham’s apartment; a few more steps, and 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness— 
under difficulty, I admit—would be ours; 
when, at that awful crisis, the solemn silence 
was suddenly and fearfully broken by a deep, 
guttural, but terribly distinct voice, exclaim- 
ing, as if in our very ears—‘* Phil—ip, you ’re 
avillain! Phil—ip! Pam—ie!! PHIL—IP!!! 
you’rea villain!’’ The effect was immediate 
and disastrous. I started back, tripped on the 
stair, and, to save myself, dropped Jennie’s 
portmanteau, which struck with a horrible 
rattle against the banisters. Poor Jennie, 
utterly unmanned (perhaps I should say un- 
womaned) by this unexpected terror, was 
unable to repress a quick cry, though, the 
instant after it escaped her, she clasped both 
hands over her mouth, and wilted down in a 
heap on the step. 

Ere either of us recovered a vulgar fraction 
of assurance, Miss Peckham’s door opened, 
like a trap in a theatre, and that lady ap- 
peared in its dark frame draped in ghostly 
white, her eyes in a wild frenzy roliing, 
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and brandishing a glittering weapon—which 
turned out to be the fire-shovel—in her wierd 
right hand! Atthe same time the street door 
closed sharply, and, almost simultaneously, 
the burly form of Mr. Podder was added to 
the awful tableau; while, from within the 
sepulchral gloom of the white apparition’s 
chamber, the deep, angry voice continued to 
issue, denouncing the villainy of the unhappy 
Philip! 

The conversation—to put it mildly—that 
ensued, it is really beyond my power to tran- 
scribe. I can conscientiously assert, however, 
that it was exceedingly animated, and also, 
that it lacked an essential element of polite 
intercourse, namely—harmony. But its re- 
sults may be briefly and comprehensively 
summed up as follows :— 

First. The retirement of Miss Peckham and 
Jennie into the former lady’s boudoir. 

Second. My own retreat—which was not 
quite so dignified nor brilliantly conducted as 
I could have wished, owing, chiefly, to the offi- 
cious impertinence of Mr. Podder—and a little 
to a similar meddlesome disposition on the 
part of an inconvenient somebody or some- 
thing, often called the inward monitor. 

Thirdly. A challenge to that gentleman 
(Mr. Podder, not the monitor), which was 
treated with—what I then regarded as the 
silence of pusillanimity. 

Fourthly. A decidedly unpleasant inter- 
view with Mr. Kent, Senior, which terminated 
in the discovery, by that somewhat peremp- 
tory gentleman, that I was afflicted with a 
malady, for which a protracted sea-voyage 
would be of unquestionable benefit. 

Fifthly. The said sea-voyage, and, I am 
bound to own, a consequent triumph of my 
father’s medical judgment. 

And, lastly. The rooted antipathy in my 
sentiments—as expressed in the beginning of 
this sketch—toward all and every variety of 
the genus—PaRROoT ! 





a 


—Nartore is a bounteous store-house laden 
with sweets and pleasures of all kinds. The 
dewdrops of the morning are her joyous tears ; 
the flower-scattered grassy plains her carpeted 
play-house: thus, in pleasant paths she leads 
us onward and upward in gratitude and love 
to the Divine Giver and Great Disposer, who 
has prepared for us a panorama, so rich, so 
cheering, and so free. 









NEARER TO THEE. 





BY HARRIET BENEDICT D 


Day by day the sunsets fleet 

O’er the western hills with their shining feet ; 
Hour by hour disappears 

Till their strands have braided the chain o. years 
I number them all as they come and pass, 

The sands of life through its crystal glass— 
Murmuring still, as they glide, to me, 

‘* Nearer to thee, nearer to thee!’’ 


I keep in my heart the days of old, 

The sunsets that brightened their blue with gold; 
The voice that blended its melody 

With the breath of the breeze o’er the summer sea. 
I must list in vain for its thrilling tone, 

Till it greets my ear in the land unknown ; 

But my hope grows bright as the seasons flee— 

“ Nearer to thee, nearer to thee!’’ 


The violets ope their eyes of blue ; 

The roses bend ‘neath the morning dew; 

The lily spreadeth its leaves apart 

O’er the purple stain on its golden heart. 

A whisper comes when the day has flown, 
With the starry twilight dim and lone, 

With the breath of the morning, fresh and free, 
** Nearer to thee, nearer to thee.” 


Dost thou look over the crystal walls afar, 

With thy pure brow crowned with the twilight star? 
Do thine eyes e’er turn from the shining shore 

To the earth which thy feet may tread no more? 
Send from thine Eden of bliss above 

Whispers of blessing and thoughts of love, 

Till I greet thee there, forever to be 

* Nearer to thee, nearer to thee.’’ 


DEAD. 
BY M. M. J. 
Ou, blue-veined eyelids, lift thy silken fringe, 
That I may look again 
Into the sweet clear eyes ye hide; 
Perhaps ‘twill ease my pain. 
Oh, dewy lips, are ye forever closed? 
Oh waxen hands—grown still— 
How can I look at you and bow 
Submissive to God's will? 


Let me but feel once more, O cruel Death ! 
His baby sweet embrace— 
His warm, pure breath and tiny hands 
On this poor tear-stained face ! 
Oh, aching heart, grown wild with pain, be still! 
And learn, from God's dear Son 
To say, through mists of falling tears, 
“Father, thy will be done!” 





—Beverit your friends, that they may love 
you still more dearly ; benefit your enemies, 
that they may become your friends. 

—SmALu delays may have important conse- 
quences, and a favor conferred at the time it 
is wanted is often conferred doubly. 
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NOVELTIES FOR AUGUST. 


BONNETS, SLEEVES, CAPS, COIFFURE, CORSAGE, ETC. ETC. 


Fig. 1 is a bonnet of paille de riz, with deep 
blonde curtain ; the pink strings are carried 
up to the blonde, that on the right side being 
twisted in a loose knot and fastened by a gold 


Fig. 1. 





pin; on the left side a fulling of tulle; at the 
back a long end of ribbon trimmed with 
blonde ; tulle cap, with pink ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of violet crépe, fulled with 
curtain of black lace. The strings are con- 
tinued over the curtain. The bonnet is 


Fig. 2 





é \ 
trimmed with white flowers and foliage, and 
a long spray falling below the curtain. 
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Fig. 3.—Cap of gray straw, trimmed with 





black velvet, black lace, and a long gray 
plume. 
Figs. 4 and 5.—Patterns of morning cuffs. 
Deep cuffs of this description have long 
been made of plain linen, but now fashion 
requires them to be ornamented with lace 
edging and insertions. Fig. 4 is a muslin 


Fig. 4. 





cuff plaited the long way, rather pointed at 
the bottom. It is trimmed round the top, 
centre, and bottom with strips of lace inser. 
tion fastened on each side with a narrow strip 
of stitched linen, edged with Valenciennes 


lace. Fig. 5 is made of net or muslin. The 


Fig. 5. 





bottom part of the cuff is edged on each side 
with a piece of lace slightly gathered and 
fastened on with a narrow strip of stitched 
163 
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linen. The upper part of the cuff is arranged 
in narrow tucks crossed by strips of linen 
stitched on at regular distances. 

Fig. 6.—Morning cap, made of white mus- 


Fig. 6. 





lin and trimmed with blue silk edged with 
lace and pear! beads. 


Fig. 7. 





Fig. 7.—Fancy muslin cap, with drooping 
crown, trimmed with a bow of pink ribbon. 

Fig. 8.—French muslin sleeve, trimmed 
with a deep cuff formed of puffs and rows of 
insertion. The whole cuff is edged with a. 
Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 9.—Basquine for a little girl of ten or 
twelve. It can be made of the same material 
as the dress, or of silk, cloth, or pigué. If 
made of the latter material, it should be 
braided or else trimmed with rows of black or 
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white braid. Patterns of this garment can be 
furnished by our fashion editor. 


Fig, 9. 





Fig. 10.—-A basque corsage, with two wide 
streamers trimmed with lace and buttons. 
The front of the corsage is braided to match 





the point at the back. , 
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puffs are made on the left side, and these are 
surmounted by a large tuft of flowers. 

Back view.—The hair is arranged in one 
Front view.—The hair is parted at the left thick loop and a plait on one side, and on the 
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BALL COIFFURE. 
(Front and Back view.) 
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side, so that most all the hair is thrown on other is a thick bunch of curls. Loops and 
the right side, where it is arranged ina suc- | streamers of blue velvet ribbon finish the 
cession of puffs, kept in place by pins. Two | coiffure. 
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A CROCHET PATTERN FOR JACKETS, 
COMFORTERS, ETC. 
Tuts pattern can be worked in fine or thick 
wool, according to the use it is meant for. 
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We would advise our readers to work a small 
specimen, and to compare our illustration, 





before undertaking a large piece of work. 
The pattern is worked in close crochet, always 
inserting the needle in the front part of the 
stitches of preceding rows. The crochet needle 
should be of a size to match the wool. 





BEE. 


FOR COLLARS, CUFFS, AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 








CROCHET MAT. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. 








QUILTING PATTERN. 


a ¥ 
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INITIALS FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES. BRAIDING AND EMBROIDERY. : 
From the establishment of W. Cameron, 228 North Eighth 
° oO \oXe) eel . 
&S oo ae St., and 508 South Sixth St., Philada.. 
° 





Mane of black silk, trimmed with quillings of narrow blue ribbon, graduated up the left 
side. 
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Deceipts, We, 


APPLES AND OTHER FRUITS. 


Compote aux Conrirvres.—Peel some apples, leave 
them whole but take out the cores. Puta little water in 
the preserving pan and let the apples cook, with a large 
lump of sugar, taking great care that they do not break. 
Place the apples in a glass dish, and when they are cold 
fill the centre of each with apricot jam, or any other re- 
cherché preserve. Boil the liquid until it jellies, pour it 
into a dish that it may jake its form, let it cool, and then 
put it over the apples without breaking it. The French 
receipt adds that the jelly will leave the dish easily iffit 
be dipped for an instant into hot water, but as this would 
be likely to dull the jelly, it isa better plan to just dip 
shape, jelly, and all, into cold water, a plan followed by 
good confectioners. 





Pommes Av Riz.—Peel a number of apples of a good 
sort, take out the cores, and let them simmer in a syrup 
of clarified sugar, with a little lemon-peel. Wash and 
pick some rice, and cook it in milk, moistening it there- 
with by little and little, se that the grains may remain 
whole. Sweeten it to taste, and add a little salt anda 
taste of lemon-peel. Spread the rice upon a dish, mixing 
some apple preserve with it, and place the apples upon 
it, and fill up the vacancies between the apples with some 
of the rice. Place the dish in the oven until the surface 
gets brown, and garnish with spoonfuls of bright-colored 
preserve or jelly. 


APPLE CHARLOTTE.—Take any number of apples you 
may desire to use; peel them, cnt them into quarters, and 
take out the core. Cut the quarters into slices, and let 
them cook over a brisk fire, with butter, sugar and pow- 
dered cinnamon, until they are en marmalade, Cut thin 
slices of crum of bread, dip them in butter, and with them 
line the sides and bottom of atin shape. Fill the middle 
of the shape with alternate layers of the apple and any 
preserve you may choose, and cover it with more thin 
slices of bread. Then place the shape in an oven, or be- 
fore the fire, until the outside is a fine brown, and turn it 
out upon a dish, and serve it either hot or cold. For cro- 
quettes de pommes you cook the apple justas for the 
Charlotte; but instead of putting it into the jelly shape 
you roll into balls, or rather cakes, which you cover with 
egg and bread crums, and fry of a rich brown. 

AppLe JetLy.—Cut off all spots and decayed places on 
the apples, quarter them but do not pare or core them; 
put in the peel of as many lemons as you like, about two 
to six or eight dozen of the apples; fill the preserving 
pan, and cover the fruit with spring water; boi! them till 
they are in pulp, then pour them into a jelly bag; let 
them strain all night, do not squeeze them. To every pint 
of juice put one pound of white sugar ; put in the juice of 
the lemons you had before pared, but strain it through 
muslin. You may also put in about a teaspoonful of es- 
sence of lemon, let it boil for at least twenty minutes, it 
will look redder than at first; skim i: well all the time. 
Put it either in shapes or pots, and cover it the next day. 
It ought to be quite stiff and very clear. 

Quince Jetiy.—Cut forty quinces into small bits—cores, 
rind, and peel; add to thig two quarts of water, let it 
boil slowly for three or four hours, till the fruit is entirely 
mashed, then strain and beat through a hair sieve, so that 
nothing but the parings and cores remain; put the juice 
into another fine hair or tammy sieve to drain till the 





next day, when the liquid will be clear. Add to each 
quart two pounds of loaf sugar; let it boil quickly for 
half an hour, till no scum arises, and it looks glazed ; 
then turn it into small jars, and tie down securely, with 
paper dipped in well-beaten white of egg ; an inner paper 
‘is not necessary. 


Pears FoR THE TEA TABLE.—Take ripe pears and wipe 
them carefully ; place a layer, stem upward, in a stone 
jar, sprinkle over sugar; then set in another layer of 
pears, and so on until the jar is filled. To every gallon, 
put in one and a half pint of water. Cover the top of the 
jar with pie crust, and set it in a slow oven for two hours. 

Quinces FoR THE TEA TABLE.—Bake ripe quinces tho- 
roughly; when cold, strip off the skins, place them ina 
glass dish and sprinxle with white sugar aud serve them 
with cream. They make a fine looking dish for the tea- 
table, and a more luscious and inexpensive one than the 
same fruit made into sweetmeats. Those who once taste 
the fruit thus prepared, wili probably desire to store away 
a few bushels in the fall to use in the above manner. 


Pixe-APPLE MARMALADE.—Pare the rind, and cut into 
small pieces the same weight of sugar as fruit; put one- 
third of the sugar to the fruit. Let it stand all night, so 
as to extract the juice. Boil it on the following day for 
a short time; Jet it stand for two or three days; then re- 
peat the boiling with another third of the sugar. Let it 
stand again another day or two, then boil it clear with 
the remainder of the sugar. The juice of a lemon, if 
added, gives to the marmalade an agreeable acid. 


BLACKBERRY JELLY.—Gather the fruit when perfectly 
ripe, and in very dry weather. Put the blackberries into 
a jar and place the jar in hot water, keeping it boiling 
until the Juice is extracted from the fruit. Pass it through 
a fine sieve or jelly-bag without much pressure. For 
every pint of juice add fourteen ounces of sugar, and boil 
in a clean preserving-pan about five and twenty minutes, 
carefully taking off the scum as it rises to the surface. 
Place it hot in small jars and cover it down with thin 
tissue-paper dipped in brandy, and brown paper over it. 


Keep it in a cool, dry place. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Bortep Batter Puppinc.—Three eggs, one ounce of 
butter, one pint of milk, three tablespoonfuls of flour, a 
little salt. Put the flour into a busin, and add sufficient 
milk to moisten it; carefully rub down all the lumps 
with a spoon, then pour in the remainder of the milk, and 
stir in the butter, which should be previously melted ; 
keep beating the mixture, add the eggs and a pinch of 
salt, and when the batter is quite smooth, put into a well- 
buttered basin, tie it down very tightly, and put it into 
boiling water; move the basin about fur a few minutes 
after it is put into the water. to prevent the flour settling 
in any part, and boil for one hour anda quarter. This 
pudding may also be boiled ina floured cloth that has 
been wetted in hot water; it will then take a few minutes 
less than when boiled ina basin. Send these puddings 
very quickly to table, and serve with sweet sauce, wine 
sauce, stewed fruit, or jam of any kind; when the latter 
is used, a little of it may be placed round the dish in small 
quantities, as a garnish. 


Rice Cake.—Half a pound of ground rice, half a pound 
of flour, half a pound of loaf sugar, nine eggs, twenty 
drops of essence of lemon, the rind of one lemon, one- 
quarter pound of butter. Separate the whites from the 
yelks of the eggs; whisk them both well, and add to the 
latter the butter beaten to a cream. Siir in the flour, rice, 
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and lemon (if the rind is used, it must be very finely 
minced), and beat the mixture well; then add the whites 
of the eggs, beat the cake again for some time, put it into 
a buttered mould or tin, and bake it for nearly one hour 
anda half. It may be flavored with essence of almonds, 
when this is preferred. 


Haur-Pay Poppixe.—Quarter pound of suet, quarter 
pound of currants, quarter pound of raisins, quarter pound 
of flour, quarter pound of bread-crums, two tablespoon- 
fuls of molasses, half a pint of milk. Chop the suet finely; 
mix with it the currants (which should be nicely washed 
and dried), the raisins (which should be stoned), the flour, 
bread-crums, and molasses; moisten with the milk, beat 
up the ingredients until all are thoroughly mixed, put 
them into a buttered basin, and boil the pudding for three 
and a half hours. 4 

CaKE.—Six cups flour, four of molasses, one and a half 
cup butter, two and one-third cups milk, two cups cur- 
rants, four eggs, two nutmegs, one large spoonful sale- 
ratus, and a little cinnamon. 

RaitwaYy Poppine.—Flour, suet, sugar, currants, and 
raisins, of each ten ounces, grated potatoes and carrots, 
together ten ounces, one nutmeg and two ounces of candied 
orange-peel, well mixed together and boiled tor several 
hours. To be served with brandy sauce. 


Goop Cur~pren’s Cakze.—Rub a quarter of a pound of 
butter, or good, fresh, clean beef dripping, into two 
pounds of flour; add halfa pound of pounded sugar, one 
pound of currants, well washed and dried, half an ounce 
of caraway-seeds, a quarter of an ounce of pudding-spice 
or allspice, and mix all thoroughly. Make warm a pint 
of new milk, but do not let it get hot; stir into it three 
tablespoonfuls of good yeast, and with this liquid make 
up your dough lightly, and knead it well. Line your 
cake-tins with buttered paper, and put in the dough; let 
it remain in a warm place to rise for an hour and a quar- 
ter, or more, if necessary, and then bake in a well-heated 
oven. This quantity will make two moderately-sized 
cakes; thus divided, they will take from an hour anda 
half to two hours baking. N.B. Let the paper inside 
your tins be about six inches higher than the top of the 
tin itself. 

PLAIN Ratstxn CAKE.—Three cups flour, one of milk, one 
and a half of sugar, halt cup molasses, fair cup butter, 
half pound of chopped raisins, one to three eggs, one tea- 
spoonful saleratus, spice of all kinds, 


A Goon Famity Bun Loar.—About four pounds of flour 
and a spoonful of salt put into a kneading-pan or basin, 
rub into this about half a pound of clean dripping, and 
one pound both of stoned raisins and nicely picked cur- 
rants; beat three or four eggs well, add them to a cupful 
of yeast and sufficient warm milk or water and pour this 
into the flour; stir all thoroughly well together, cover 
over, and set it before the fire for about three-quarters of 
an hour, when knead up again, and put into buttered 
bread-tins and set before the fire to rise, and in about half 
an hour put them into the oven to bake. 

PLAIN CAKE.—Two cups sugar, one cup butter, two tea- 
spoonfuls cream tartar, beat well with sugar and butter, 
four eggs, one cup milk, four cups flour, one teaspoonful 
soda. 

FANCHONETTES.—These are most delicious, and very 
useful as a pretty supper or luncheon dish. Put two 
ounces of flour into a saucepan, with three of sugar, one 


. of butter, one of pounded almonds, some lemon peel, two 


yelks of eggs, and one whole egg, a little salt and half a 
pint of milk. Place the saucepan ou the fire, and let the 


paste and fill them up with the preparation; place them 
ona tin, and bake the fanchonettes in a brisk oven. Take 
them out when about three parts done ; put some whipped 
egg On each, sprinkle sugar over them, and put them into 





mixture get like acream. Line some tartlet tins with puff 


the oven again to finish the baking. . 


Cocoanut CAKE.—Two-thirds cup butter, two cups 
sugar, five eggs, half cup milk, half teaspoonful soda, one 


teaspoonful cream tartar, three and a half cups flour, one 
cocoanut grated fine. 


VEGETABLES. 


Sweet Green Tomato Pickies.—Peel and slice two gal- 
lons of green tomatoes, five tablespoonfuls of ground 
mustard, three gills of mustard seed, two tablespoonfuls 
of ground pepper, two tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon, 
one tablespounful of cloves, one pound of brown sugar, 
three quarts of vinegar. Boil all together until quite 


done. If you choose, you may use one spoonful ground 
and a portion of cinnamon bark. Celery tops improve the 


flavor. These are excellent. 

Tomato Sauce.—Take seven pounds of ripe tomatoes, 
with the outside skins taken off; put them in a preserving- 
kettle, with four pounds of sugar, and boil until the sugar 


penetrates the tomatoes; then add one pint of vinegar, 


one ounce,of cloves, and one ounce of ground cinnamon ; 


boil thirty minutes, then put them up in stone jars and 


seal up close. They will keep any length of time. 
Tomato Catsup.—Take ripe tomatoes, and scald them 


just sufficient to allow you to take off the skin; then let 
them stand for a day, covered with salt ; strain them tho- 
roughly to remove the seeds; then to every two quarts, 
add three ounces of cloves, two of black pepper, two nut- 


megs, and a very little Cayenne pepper, with a little salt; 


boil the liquor for half 2n hour, and then let it cool and 


settle; add a pint of the best cider vinegar, after which 


bottle it, corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always 
in a cool place. 


Another way.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boil 
them until they are soft; squeeze them through a fine 
wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, one pint 
acd a half of salt, two ounces of cloves, quarter of a 
pound of allspice, two ounces of Cayenne pepper, three 
teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five heads of garlic skinned 
and separated ; mix together, and boil about three hours ; 
or until reduced to about onéhalf; then bottle, without 
straining. 

Rep Capsace Srewep.—After slicing a small red cab- 
bage, and well washing it, put it into a saucepan with 
pepper, salt, and butter, but no more water than will 
hang about it after the washing. Let it stew until quite 
tender, and, shortly before serving, add two or three 
spoonfuls of vinegar, and give it one boil over the fire. It 
may be sent up with cold meat, or with sausages on it. 

Or: Shred the cabbage, wash it, and put it in a sauce- 
pan overa slow fire, with slices of onion, and a little plain 
gravy, adding salt and pepper. When quite tender, add 
a piece of butter rubbed with flour, and two or three 
spoonfuls of vinegar, and boil it quickly just before send- 
ing up. 

CAULIFLOWER OMELET.—Take the white part of a boiled 
cauliflower after it is cold, and chop it very small, and 
mix with it a sufficient quantity of well-beaten egg, to 
make a very thick batter, then fry it in fresh butter in a 
smal] pan, and send it to table hot. 

Eneiisa SALAD MixtvRE.—Beat a raw egg, with a salt 
spoonful of salt, until itis thoroughly smooth, then incor- 
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porate with it a teaspoonful of mustard, made rather 
thicker than usual. When theseare quite smooth, add, by 
degrées, one, two, or three tablespoonfuls, or even more, of 
good salad-cil, taking care to blend each portion of it with 
the egg before adding more. This ought to make any 
quantity, up to a teacupful, of a tenacious mass, so thick 
that a teaspoon will stand up in it, and as smooth as 
honey. Dilute it with vinegar till it assumes the consist- 
ence of thick cream. No salad mixture is so smooth and 
rich as this, and at the same time the original oily flavor 
is completely lost, frora the raw egg converting the oil 
into an emalsion. A little anchovy may be added if de- 
sired. 

To Bom Pras.--They should be young and of a good 
sort. Must not be over-done, nor in much water. Boil 
some mint with them, and chop it to garnish them, and 
stira piece of butter in with them. If either too young 
or too old, a little sugar boiled with them ig an improve- 
ment. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 
BY AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 


Scpertor Peacu-Pizs.—Take good ripe peaches, halve 
and stone them; make a good short crust, and lay it in 
your pie-plates. Lay your peaches evenly to cover it; 
then add to each moderate-sized pie about three spoonfuls 
of white sugar, and a few drops of essence of lemon, or 
rose, and half a teacupful of water; cover, and bake like 
other pies. 


To Preserve WATERMELON Rixps.—Do not cut your 
rinds toothin; pare off the outside green rind; soak them 
two days in clean soft water, and ther drain them. Take 
six pounds of sugar and three pints of water, boil to a 
thick syrup; then add your watermelon rinds; boil until 
they are clear: flavor with orange-flower water; cool, 
and put away in jars for use. 

To Sweet-PickLe Peacues.—Take any quantity of good 
ripe peaches, pare them, and stone them; cover them in 
a stone jar with vinegar, and let them remain in it four 
days; then drain, and boil in a little water until they 
shrink ; take them out, and drain them again ;*take half 
the vinegar, which they were soaked in, and to every 
quart add three pounds of sugar; tie up some mace, all- 
spice, and cloves in a small bag, and boil to form a mid- 
dling syrup; pour it boiling hot over the peaches, and 
stand them away to cool. 

Corn Frirrers.—Green corn, grated, one dozen ears; 
one pint of new milk, two eggs, a little salt, and flour suf- 
ficient to make a batter. Bake like other fritters. 


Mr. Goprr: I send you a few receipts, which I can 
recommend, Eva. 

Rvusx.—One pint of milk, one teacupful of butter, one 
cup of sugar, oue cup of yeast; mix stiff, and set in a 
warm place to rise three hours. 

Brow» Breap.—One quart of corn meal, wet thoroughly 
with boiling-water; then add one quart of lukewarin 
water, one quart of raw corn-meal, one quart of Graham 
flour, one tablespoonful of salt, four tablespoonfuls good 
hop yeast, one teacupful of molasses; mix thoroughly ; 
when light, bake two hours in a moderately heated oven. 

Lemon Pre (easily made).—Two lemons; squeeze out 
the juice, and chop the lemons fine (take out the seeds) ; 
three cups of water, three cups of sugar, one egg, two- 
thirds of a cup oftflour; beat the egg well with halfa 
cup of water and the flour; then stir lemons, juice, aad 
all together; this will fill three pies, 
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AnorneR Recerpt ror Maxine Rusk.—One quart of 
sweet milk, lukewarm; one cup of melted butter, one 
cup of sugar, one cup of yeast, nine eggs ; mix in enough 
flour to make a light sponge; set to rise until quite light, 
then knead down with sufficient four to make a loaf; 
then set to rise again; when raised until quite light, 
make out in small rolls; let them stand until aguin light, 
then bake fifteen minutes in a quick oven. ELEANOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Scnpurns.—The best plan for removing the effect of 
sunburns is to wash the face at night with either sour 
milk or buttermilk, and in the morning with weak bran 
tea and a-little eau-de-Cologne. This will soften the skin 
and remove the redness, and will also make it less liable 
to burn again with exposure to the sun. Bathing the 
face several times in the day with elder-flower water and 
a few drops of eau-de-Cologne, is also very efficacious, 

Or: A little lemon-juice put into a cup of milk, and 
then the face washed with the milk, is a complete remedy 
for sunburn. We would advise its not being applied too 
frequently, as all things are more or less hurtful to the 
skin when used too often. 


Cony CreamM.—Three ounces of oil of almonds, half an 
ounce of spermaceti, and a quarter of an ounce of white 
wax. These must be melied over the fire and poured into 
a warm glass or marble mortar, when as much orange- 
flower or rose-water as the mixture will take up should 
be put in by degrees. 

To Remove WALNUT AND Froir Stains FROM THE Frx- 
@ers.—Dip them in strong tea, rubbing the nails with it 
and a nail-brush ; afterwards wash in warm water. The 
stains come out instantly. 


To Take MiLpew ovt or Liney.—Wet the linen which 
contains the mildew with soft water; rub it well with 
white soap; then scrape some fine chalk to powder, and 
rub it well into the linen; lay it out on the grass in the 
sunshine, watching to keep it damp with soft water. 
Repeat the process the next day, and in a few hours the 
mildew will entirely disappear. 


To Remove Oi Srains.—Take three ounces of spirits of 
turpentine and one ounce of essence of lemon; mix weil, 
and apply it as you would any other scouring drops. It 
will take out all the grease. 


To Make Goop Correr.—Put a cupful of coffee into a 
coffee-pot, break in ‘an egg, pour about a quart of hot 
water on it, boil an hour, strain through muslin, and 
serve up very hot. 

Another method: Never purchase coffee ground, but 
always whole; and, above all, desire the servant to be 
most careful that the coffee-pot be thoroughly clean and 
well dried, so that it may be quite free from all unpleasant 
smell of. stale coffee, which will entirely spoil the flavor 
ofthe fresh. After having ground a sufficient quantity of 
berries to allow one tablespoonful for each person, the 
white and shell of one egg must be thoroughly stirred 
about and mixed in with the coffee. After this pour upon 
it as much boiling- water as it is supposed will be required, 
and boil it up as quickly as possible. Pour out abouta 
teacupful, and put it back again. Take it from the fire, 
and pour half a teacup of quite cold water into it, and let 
it stand five minutes by the fire (but do not let it boil 
again) before you transfer it to the coffee-pot it is to be 
sent up iff. Be very careful not to shake it in doing this, 
as the eggshell and coffee powder will have settled at the 
bottom, and the liquid ought to be perfectly clear, and of 
a dark golden brown color. 
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VASSAR COLLEGE OPENED. 


We are happy to announce that this great institution 
will be opened on the 20th of September, when the ex- 
amination of applicants will commence. Over a thou- 
sand applications for admission had been received previous 
to the first of May. 

The idea of this Woman’s Couiece (the first of the kind 
ever established in the wide world), designed ‘‘to accom- 
plish for young women what our colleges are accomplish- 
ing for young men,” was originated by its founder, Hon. 
Matthew Vassar, and he gave the munificent donation of 
nearly half a million of money to carry out his noble 
plan. The architectural desigu has been successfully 
accomplished, and the finished structure now stands in 
its beauty promising improvement for humanity and 
glory to God. 

In the.prospectus, which sets forth the system of instruc- 
tion to be pursued, the Trustees wisely declare, “It is a 
MAXIM in this college that the health of its students shall 
not be sacrificed to@ny other object whatever."’ A special 
school of Physical Training will be provided under the 
charge of a lady Professor, where regular instruction will 
be given in the arts of Riding, Flower-gardening, Swim- 
ming, Boating, Skating, and other physical accomplish- 
ments suitable for ladies to acquire, and promotive of 
bodily strength and grace. The play-grounds are ample 
and secluded ; and the apparatus required for the Swedish 
Calisthenics (Boston light Gymnastics) and for such simple 
feminine sports as archery, croquet (or ladies’ cricket), 
graces, shuttlecocks, etc. will be supplied by the college. 

We are particular in giving this information, as we 
think “‘ these recreations in the open air’’ should be con- 
sidered of primary importance in all places of education 
for young girls. 

The ‘intellectual course of study’’ is to be ample but 
not crushing. The Trustees wisely say -— 

“We would rather make the course select than im- 
posing, thorough than iarge; embracing enough for all 
the purposes of discipline, and a generous intellectual 
equipment, but undertaking nothing more than can be 
really and effectually done. By a wise use, within these 
limits, of the ampler resources of time, apparatus, and 
teaching force which it has at command, it is believed 
the college will more certainly accomplish its great aim— 
a true improvement in the higher education of woman. 

“It will extend through four years, that being the 
popular measure of a college course, and necessary in 
order fully to secure the desired improvements. The 
question has been raised, whether young ladies will be 
found willing to spend this length of time in study, after 
reaching their sixteenth year. This involves the whole 
question whether there is a real demand for an education 
for women, that is worthy to be called liberal. The Trustees 
propose to submit that question to a fair trial.’ 


In describing the third department, we must employ the 
very language of the prospectus as the best elucidation 
which we can give of the 


‘Moral and: Religious Education.—Whatever is at- 
tempted for the religious improvement of the students 
must, of course, be subject to the paramount right of the 
parent, as the responsible moral and religious guardian 
of his child. It shall also be free from all suspicion of 
sectarianism—of being conducted (that is) in the interest 
of any particular religious sect. But, while the Trustees 
make this pledge for themselves, and will require a strict 
observance of it by the officers of the college, they wish it 





to be distinctly understood that it is their desire, and will 
be their aim, to make it eminently a ‘School of Christ’—a 
place where His word and doctrine shall be taught in 
purity and power, and where His renewing and sancti- 
fying Spirit shall continually dwell. To this end, they 
invite the earnest and united prayers of all His followers, 
of whatever name, and enjoin on the officers of instruction 
a consecration of their united influence and earnest en- 
deavors."’ 


The fourth department is of invaleable importance to 
woman’s happiress and to the real improvement which 
her thorough education should produce in home life and 
on national character. It might properly be styled “ Do- 
mestic Science’’—the President ealls it “‘ Domestic Edu- 
cation.”’ He thinks that “‘home is the proper school for 
this art ;”’ and so it would be if the lady of the home had 
been properly trained. This is the very point; the idea 
of home duties has never yet been made a theme of honor 
and importance in schools for young ladies; and thus her 
intellectual training too often ‘‘ tends to render its duties 
positively distasteful.’’ This error President Raymond 
sees and wishes to correct. He says, wisely :— 


“Whatever tho college can do, consistently with its 
special work, it will do, to guard against such tenden- 
cies, to maintain a just appreciation of the dignity of 
woman’s home sphere ; to foster a womanly interest in its 
affairs ; to teach a correct theory, at least, of the household 
and its management; and to give some practical training 
in such domestic duties as admit of illustration in college 
life. Domestic Economy will be taught theoretically, 
through text-book and lectures, by a competent instruct- 
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ress.’’ (See Prospectus, page 17.) 


“* Social Education” has a deservedly high piace in 
the training at VassarCollege. Thisdepartment includes 
1st. Reading and kindred Arts, etc. ; 2d. Conversation ; 
3d. Music; 4th. Art of Design; 5th. Composition; 6th. 
Soirées, Receptions, etc. All these arts are to be taught 
in harmopy with the intellectual and moral instruction of 
the college to qualify young ladies for all the duties of 
life, as President Raymond has truly expressed :— ‘ 


‘*In society woman has a special place and mission, 
which should not be lost sight of in the composition or 
conduct of her educational course. It is hers to refine, il- 
lume, purify, adorn—not, under any ordinary circum- 
stances, to govern or contend. She should be as intelli- 
gent as man, as broad in her range of information, as 
alert and facile (if less robust) in the use of her faculties, 
more delicate and pure in her tastes; her moral aims 
should be equally definite, her moral tone equally high ;* 
but her methods should be all her own, always and only 
womanly. 

‘Oratory and debate (whether public or private) are 
not feminine accomplishments; there wiil be nothing in 
the college arrangements to encourage the practice of 
them.”” Very right. 


We should like to say something of the Library, Art 
Gallery, Astronomical Observatory, Cabinets of Mineral- 
ogy and Geology, etc., but we must postpone further re- 
marks to our next Table. 

Those of our readers who desire full particulars touch- 
ing this wonderful college, its organization, advantages, 
requirements, and expenses, should procure a Prospectus. 


* Is not the moral tone of woman’s mind’ naturally 
higher than the moral tone of men? It seems to me that 
this moral sense or intuition of the womanly nature is 
one of the most urgent reasons why good. men should 
secure a higher standard of intellectual education for 
women. The feminine mind will then have greater in- 
fluence in promoting good.—Editress of the Lady's Book. 
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. LETTER TO THE EDITRESS. 


Dear Mrs. Hate: You ask me to give you some of 
my ideas in regard to ‘‘domestic management.’’ I shall 
take your request in its most liberal sense, and talk with 
you abeut the management of domestics. Nobody will 
say that in our country it is a trifling subject. 

artly from the want of organization of social relations, 
partly from the perpetual infusion of novel and foreign 
elements into domestic ones, it is difficult for us to under- 
stand, and to make others understand how best to meet 
the inconveniences that surround every housekeeper. 
Where the division of labor is well understood, as in Eu- 
rope, and each servant is trained to his or her own special 
duty, the wheels of household eeonomy move smoothly. 
The inducements to steady employment, and effort to 
please, are apparent to every one. The servant is thank- 
ful to get a place she tan fill, and is in no haste to change 
the certainty of a comfortable home and fair wages for the 
uncertainty that awaits her outside of this home, in the 
crowded population about her. She fills her position 
with the accuracy of a life-long habit and the precision 
of machinery. If she is lady’s maid, she is one tothe end 
of her days, knowing no more of any variety of domestic 
duty than the piamaker who makes heads knows of the 
one who makes points. The scullery maid is one to the 
end of her days also, in all probability. The scullery 
being found at first the most suitable scope for her genius 
and practice, enabling her to fulfil the duties within the 
range of the seullery with entire facility. 

The European plan of household economy obtains in 
some measure in our own country, where the means of 
living are ample; but comparatively in small measure 
even in such cases. The emigrants, who make up in 
general at the North the elass who are ready and willing 
to enter into domestic service, take their first degree in the 
mysteries of the American social spirit, by being discon- 
tented with their present condition, whatever that may be, 
and leaving it, notwithstanding its apparent advantages, 
for one which promises better. The households of the rich, 
therefore, are quite as likely to be periodically deranged 
and broken up as those of more moderate means, and the 
ery of “ My cook is gone—left me without warning, too!’’ 
startles none of the five hundred friends who in their turn 
take up the wondrous tale of perfidy and discontent. 

This discontent with present advantages, ard readiness 
to relinquish a comfortable home and kind treatment, are 
not peculiar to the Irish emigrant. The Irish, as a na- 
tion, are perhaps more improvident and less reasonable 
than some others; but a Swede or a German leaves you, 
though not quiteso soon. The difficulty seems to me to lie 
in our own institutions, and of courseis inevitable. That 
discontent which the poet tells us is immortality, and 
which prompts to patient effort for high ends in the future, 
has much that is noble in it; and we can point,to the best 
minds in our country which have been formed on the 
American idea of pushing on to something better. 

It is in vain that we preach to the ninety-nine ordinary 
intellects to be quiet and mind their own business, so long 
as the hundredth extraordinary one sits in the presidential 
chair, is the wife of a foreign ambassador, or sports dia- 
monds at the side of a successful general. We pipe to those 
who will not dance. They argue that there are no depths 
from which such heights are not attained and attainable. 
If the Anne Hyde whose grandmother took in washing to 
aid her in procuring a livelihood, died on the throne of 
England, is it not a clear case that washing, departed 
from in good season, or entered on under more and more 
prosperous auspices, is the direct road to fame and wealth 
in America? 

The difficulty, then, is one which meets us in the out- 
set, in considering the ways and means by which we can 
render our household arrangements more permanent, and 
does not leave us atall. We know the spirit of American 
institutions, which foreigners feel when they come within 
its sway, without being able to express it, further than 
by perpetual discontent and change of employment. 

How, then, are we to meet these lions which beset the 
path of all housekeepers, young and old? I answer, by 
putting on the armor of knowledge and patience. We 
are astonished that a rude Irish girl who, perhaps, has 
never had more than two dishes to use in her father’s 
cabin, should not be able, without even the ability to read 
the cookery-book, to dish up a dinner or make a nice 
gravy; but I never heard any body express the least 
astonishment at the ignorance of the mistress. Half of 
the girls who are married know no more of cooking or 
housekeeping than Miss Robinson Crusoe, who had a 
general idea that turkeys were not brought on the table in 
their feathers. 

Four years ago I would not have made the suggestion 
above, that mistresses should themselves learn something 





of the duties which they require of their rude, untaugiht 
domestics. I should have been sure of jeers on all sides. 
The daughters would be too helpless, the mothers encou- 
raging that helplessness as a sign of gentility, and as a 
proof of their preparation for being wives of rich men. 

But in four years the world moves, The United States 
has been shaken to her foundations, The last have become 
first, and the first last. Social distinctions have been sub- 
verted ; opinions and feelings have been disturbed to their 
utmost depths. Out of these mental convulsions a better 
air has arisen—a truer sense of duty, a disdain of the 
mere external life, a finer recognition of all that is best 
and noblest in humanity. Our young women have been 
educated by events into a clearer comprehension of what 
is expected of them as Americans: that they are no longer 
to drag in the train of European fashion, but to live out 
the life before them, under new aspects and with noble 
ends. They see that they havea mission before them—no 
less than the education ofa nation. With every week the 
sea brings the new material on which the clear, practical, 
instructed feminine miud may act ; on which it will act, 
for better or worse. And that it will be for better, all the 
experience of the last four years of industry, self-sacrifice, 
and loyal energy speaks with trumpet-tones that should 
give every woman confidence. 

Because you have showh that you can do something— 
inuch—you are bound to doit, and more. You have an 
ignorant race to deal with, but you are clear-sighted ; an 
impulsive race, but you are patient and collected ; a most 
improvident and foolish, because so ignorant a race, but 
you are to think for them till they learn to think for 
themselves. You are to teach them first, by showing that 
you know the way, and have walked in it yourself. 

There is nothing very difficult or unattainable in a 
knowledge of domestic routine; you require and expect 
it from persons of very limited capaeity. Attain it then 
yourself, young mistress expectant of an establishment ; 
fit yourself for command by learning how te serve; apply 
the same intellect which you exercise with so much plea- 
sure, in literary ways, to the appointments of household 
economy and order, and to arrangements of work so as to 
produce the best results for the labor Jaid out. By so 
doing you fit yourself in some measure to direct others ; 
and do not require of them what neither instruction nor 
practice has fitted them to perform. 

* 7 » . * * - * 


I find myself entirely exceeding the limits of a letter, 
while my subject opens before me to an extent which I 
am sure will quite transcend your patience. But you will 
excuse my riding my hobby too hard; and when I think 
of all I have not said, I am inclined to admire myself for 
my brevity. With great regard, yours, Lahatad 


SUMMER READING. 


“SKETCHING AND SKIRMISHING,”’**—Gail Hamilton’s last 
is just the volume for ®ountry places, where summer 
is maturing her rich gifts under showers and sunshine ; 
and also in the close and dusty homes of city life it will 
prove a friend indeed, showing pleasant glimpses of 
scenes in nature and awakening thoughts of duties that 
come home to the hearts of all whose aims are worthy of 
being realized. 

Take up this book, if you have not read it already, and 
you will own the authoress has an “infinite variety”’ in 
her genius, and that she earnestly seeks to serve humanity 
by her gifts. Then she likes her “‘ brother man,’’ and 
writes for him more specially than for ‘‘ sister woman.” 
Look over the twenty-nine articles in this handsome vol- 
ume; nearly all are designed to benefit the lords of crea- 
tion. Religion and Agriculture are favorite themes with 
this authoress; not prosy and heavy essays, filled with 
commonplaces, but racy and original thoughts, startling 
you with new aspects of duty, and compelling you to read 
and admire the brilliant intellect that can say so muck 
that is both new and true on subjects that have .been 
written about ever since the art of writing was known. 

There is a touching sketch of the good old times ‘‘ when 
parents used to hear their children recite their Catechism 
on Sunday evening.’’ (Gail argues that home teaching 
is better than Sunday schools for the young.) 





* Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 
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“It was a fumily centralizing power’’ (teaching the 
children on religious subjects at home) ; “it wasa focus of 
household light. It,is remembered with father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, gathering about the well-swept hearth, 
and beautiful in the yellow fire-light. With it comes 
back the pride of youthful vigor, the joy of youthful in- 
nocence. Here, shy and smiling on papa’s feet sat the 
little sister, whose shining curls toss only in your dreams. 
There, behind the light-stand, was the broad-browed 
brother, who went upto Heaven fromthe battle in the 
clouds.’ One gathering golden harvests in. California, 
and one tossing somewhere oa the broad ocean, you can 
see, side by side, on the settee in the corner. The old 
homestead is gone to ruin, the family name is passing 
away; butin your memory the unbroken circle gathers 
about the firesid. on Sunday evening, type of the reunion 
that shall be. The simplest and sweetest pleasures of 
life. the tenderest affections of the heart, the most hal- 


“lowed associations, the most sacred hopes are entwined 


” 


with the memories of that Sunday evening exercise. 

We should like to give a peep at Boaz, the Hebrew 
“agriculturalist,"” whose bearing towards the lovely 
Moabite widow was the true courtly politeness which 
would Lave dignified a prince. You can read the story 
in the “ Book of Ruth ;’’ but as Gail Hamilton tells it, the 
example is a home lesson to every American farmer. She 
earnestly desires to exalt her countrymen; she longs for 
them to show that “‘ manual and mental skill, strength, 
and exercise, and labor, are not incompatible; that hard 
hands may comport with gracious manners; that one may 
be a gentleman digging in a ditch, as well as dancing in 
a drawing-room.,”’ 

In short, she wants to see every true-born American a 
gentleman. And so she writes to teach those who need 
to learn and are willing to be taught. Here is a touch of 
her power in making the true beauty of pictures known 
to the unskilled. 


* A child’s shoe may be well painted, and yet be only 
a shoe. A hat is but plaited straw, and a top a bit of 
carved and painted wood. But in the hands of a master, 
the worn shoe, the battered hat, and bruised top, will 
speak of a little form that is gone back to dust; a silent 
chamber, wherein the patter of childish feet will never 
more be heard; a hearth whose light, and life, and joy, 
are quenched in sudden night. Whata picture says to 
you, is the measure of its worth to you.” 


Tse Power or Goop Rraping.—Good reading is the 
natural exponent and vehicle of all good things. Itisthe 
most effective of all commentaries upon the works of 
genius. It seems to bring dead authors to life again, and 
makes us sit down familiarly with the great and good. 

What a fascination there is in really good reading! 
What a power it gives one! In the hospital, in the cham- 
ber of the invalid, in the nursery, in the dumestic and the 
social circle, among chosen friends and companions, how 
it enables you to administer to the amusement, the com- 
fort, the pleasure of dear ones, as no other art or accom- 
plishment can. No instrument of man’s devising can 
reach the heart as does that wonderful instrament, the 
human voice. It is God’s special gift and endowment to 
His chosen creatures. Fold it not away ina napkin. If 
you would doubie the value of all your other acquire- 
ments, if you would add immeasurably to your own en- 
joyment, and to your power of promoting enjoyment in 
others, cultivate with incessant care this Divine gift. No 
music below the skies is equal to that of pure, silvery 
speech, from the lips of men or women of high culture.— 
Prd. Hart's Advice to Young Ladies leaving School. 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Stcorryny is dead. This excellent Christian lady 
and poetess has passed from our world, which she adorned 
and made better by her lovely and useful life, to the 
heavenly inheritance prepared for all who, like her, love 
the Lord Jesus Christ. We hope soon to givein our pages 
a more fitting tribute than this brief notice to her me- 
mory. Mrs. Sigourney’s name is one that American 
— should engrave on their hearts and never let 

ie. 
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Miss Mvtoca’s Marrgiacr.—This popular authoress, 
one of the best novel writers of England, is married, and 
the event had a basis of romance, it seems, that will chara 
the lovers of the ideal. There was “a railway accident,” 
a ‘boyish reminiscence,’’ a true woman's “ tender nurs- 
ing,’’ and, we may add, a grateful patient. And then 
came the wedding. May they enjoy the true ideal of life, 
a home ot love and happiness. 





Warirs.—During the French Revolution of 1789, the 
Surore for changing everything old induced an impossible 
scheme for altering the names of the months into some- 
thing analogous to their meteorological accidents; Bru- 
maire, Nivose, Floreal, ete. This notion was comically 
versified by Mrs. Piozzi, as follows:— 

“Slippy, Drippy, Nippy ; 
Showery, Flowery, Bowery; 
Sloppy, Croppy, Poppy: 
Wheezy, Sneezy, Freezy.”’ 





A SPANISH proverb says: “‘ From a companion who has 
read but one book, or who can relate but one story, good 
Lord deliver us."’ 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


One of the necessary preliminaries of good health in 
civilized life is to have food properly cooked ; it is essen- 
In this art of pre- 
paring food American women are deficient ; 
health suffers. Weare glad to announce that an oppor- 
tunity of improvement is soon te be offered. ‘‘ A Cooking 
Academy”’ is to be established in the city of New York, 
where ladies may have lessons and hear lectures. Dr. 
Hall, whose authority in all questions concerning health 
is honored, says, in his popular journal :— 


tial in forming a good constitution. 
therefore, 


‘“Wedo not believe that a more useful project connected 
with domestic life has been proposed in an age. If we 
had our way, we would compel every girl in New York 
over the age of twelve years, to take lessons until each 
one could eé6ok a dinner fit for a—kiug we were going to 
say, but will substitute the present President of the United 
States.” Bad cookery kills multitades, and makes mise- 
rable dyspeptics and suicides innumerable. It would be 
an inestimable boon to humanity to make cookery an 
indispensable branch of public school learning.’ 


The best hints we can give our readers is to atlend a 
course at this ‘‘Cooking Academy,” if possible; if not, 
use your influence to have ‘‘ Domestic Science”’ 
branch of learning in all schools where girls are educated. 
No woman can cook till she is taught the art. No lady 
can be an accomplisked woman until she knows what is 
necessary to make her home healthy and happy. 


made a 


To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have only a few articles 
to record this month as accepted, viz.: ‘‘A Long Jour- 
ney’’— ‘‘ Nemesis’’ —‘‘Porgotten’’ — “ Earth’s Pleasures 
are Fleeting’’—“ The City of the Dead.” 

The remaining manuscripts are mot so good as they 
should be; some would do were not our drawers filled 
with better articles. Our friends must remember that we 
want their dest, not their first writings. So we decline 
these: “‘Up and On'’—‘‘I am Weary of Life’’—*‘ Oil is 
King” (his crown has slipped off!)—*‘‘ The Night”—“ One 
of Many’’—‘‘ Poem from the German’’—“ The Sunbeam’ 
—**Song’’—*‘ The Dying Maiden’’—* Friends’'—*' A Drop 
in the River’s Wave,”’ etc.—and “ A Summer's Evening.”’ 

We have other articles on hand 

‘ The Mother’ will see that her request has been 
granted , here are the lines :— 
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‘*MAMMA, MUST I BE A LITTLE ANGEL?” 


We thought her ours, until her words 
Taught us the truth to see: 
**A little angel, dear mamma, 
Is that what I must be?"’ 
Oh tell me not they never come, 
Those blessed ones in white, 
To bear a message to this earth 
From the fair realms of light! 
Three summers o’er our lily-bud 
Had gladly slipp’d away, 
Heaven's blue her eye, and ’mid her curls 
The sunbeams seemed to play ; 
A few short weeks, and oh, the change !— 
Those blessed ones had come— 
They kissed our lily in her sleep, 
And gently bore her home. 
‘‘ Boarding-House Life,”’ declined and destroyed. 
‘Eva Clare,” declined and destroyed agreeably to re- 
que st. 
“ Birth and Death,”’ declined. 
‘*Fern Leaves’’ was declined in June number, 1865. 


oti 
OlieesS, 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

JANET STRONG. By Virginia F. Townsend. Tnan 
“ Janet Strong,’’ Miss Townsend has written nothing more 


worthy her talents, or better adapted to the attainment 
of what seems to be the earnest object of her labors—tke 


Witerarp 





elevation, instruction, and morai and social guidance of 
herownsex. The plotand incidents are of deep and excit- 
ing interest, but natural and not overstrained. The moral 
it most prominently inculcates—that no young woman 
should trust herself to the controlling influences of a man 
who will not, or dares not actin his relations with her 
openly and without concealments—is one which should 
be fully and foreibly impressed upon the mind of every 
woman, but is of more especial importance to those young 
women whom the accidents of fortune have thrown out 
upon the world without other protectors than their inex- 
perienced innocence, or native but untrained strength of 
character. To such, the touching narrative of Janet 
Strong’s struggles, temptations, and final triumph, wil’ 
prove a firm but gentle guide, persuasively indicating to 
them the pitfalls to be avoided, and the paths to be fol- 
lowed. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Nos. 91, 92, and 93 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conversa- 
The 
Price 25 cents a number. 


tiones Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. 
best Encyclopedia published. 

From Asumeap & Evans, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOME MANUAL; or, the Economical Cook and. 
House-Book : Hints on the Daily Duties of a Housekeeper: 
Comprising nearly five hundred receipts for cooking, pre- 
serving, pickling, washing, ironing, gardening, plain and 
‘fancy needlework, putting up of winter stores, and nume- 
rous other receipts, useful and needful iu every well-regu- 
lated household. By Elizabeth Nicholson. This is the 
fifth edition revised and enlarged, of a compact little vol- 
ume, that has deservedly attained high favor with our 
plain, American housekeepers. We can heartily recom- 
mend it for what it claims to be—an economical cook- 
book. 

From Peterson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

ILLUSTRATED LIFE, SERVICES, MARTYRDOM, AND 





FUNERAL OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. New Edition To 
the contents of earlier editions of this volume have been 
subjoined the addresses and sermons of Hon. George Ban- 
croft, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and others, called forth 
by the occasion of the murder of our late lamented Presi- 
dent. 

LIFE, SPEECHES, AND SERVICES OF ANDREW 
JOHNSON, Seventeenth President of the United States. 
This gives, in a succinct and popular form, an account of 
the principal events in the instructive career of our new 
Chief Executive. As far as they go, the speeches em- 
bodied in it render the work of value, though that value 
would have been greatly enhanced by a little more copi- 
ousness of selection. 





From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through PeTer- 
son & Broruers, and Lipprncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HARPERS' PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. No. 11. We have often spoken in com- 
mendation of this work as being the best of the histories 
of the great war. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME; from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Empire. By William 
Smith, LL. D. With a continuation to A. D. 476. By Eu- 
gene Lawrence, A.M. Illustrated by engravings on 
wood. This is a most excellent little history, designed 
chiefly for the lower forms in schools. It will, however, 
be found a convenient and reliable compendium, by all 
wishing to gain a clear insight into the main points of 
Roman history, without the laborious exercise of patience 
and coasequent expenditure of time required in the peru- 
sal of larger and more critical works. The style is plain, 
without being dry, and simple, without pnuerility. 

THE HISTORY OF JULIUS CASSAR. Atlas, Maps to 
the First Volume. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Tkis is one of those quiet, yet powerfal stories of Scottish 
life and character, in writing which Mrs. Oliphant has 
few equals and no superiors. The characters are deline- 
ated with masterly and elaborate skill, and with a most 
attractive freshness and novelty of coloring. Colin Camp- 
bell, the hero of the story, and Mrs. Campbell, his mother, 
the wife of a hard-working Seotch farmer, are two strik- 
ing creations, sufficient of themselves to give the book the 
stamp of excellence. 

ON GUARD. A Novel. By Annie Thomas. This novel, 
by an authoress as yet almost unknown to American 
readers, is something more than one of those clever 
books which so many women of the present day know 
how to write. It is not a sensational story, but the inte- 
rest it excites is none the less deep on that account. The 
heroes and heroines; of whom there are quite a number, 
are- neither saints nor abandoned sinners, but veritable 
men and women, with the usual faults and frailties of 
human nature, which, it seems to us, it is the aim of the 
book to teach, should be treated with thoughtful charity, 
by those of us, at least, who lay claim to nothing less 
than the common share of our common humanity. 


From Carieton, New York, through Prrersoxr & 
Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

FAIRY FINGERS. A Novel. By Anna Cora Ritchie, 
author of “The Autobiography ofan Actress,”’ “ Armand,”’ 
“Fashion,”’ ete. etc. Mrs. Ritchie, in a graceful and 
charming story, has asserted the dignity of labor, and 
its superiority to rank, when that alone is supposed to 
elevate the individual. The story opens in an ancient 
chateau in Brittany, and ends with a wedding in Wash- 
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ington. The heroine is a young and beautiful, but penni- 
less girl, the daughter of a duke. Rather than remain 
dependent upon her titled relatives, whose means and 
generosity are equally limited, but who cannot endure 
the idea of one of their name degrading herself by labor 
of any sort, she sets out in the world secretly and alone, 
and earns for herself a fortune with her “ fuiry fingers’’— 
in what way we leave the reader to find out. 

HUGH WORTHINGTON. A Novel. By Mrs. Mary J. 
Holmes, author of “Darkness and Daylight,’ “ Lena 
Rivers,”’ etc. etc. This is quite a romantic and interest- 
ing story, written in Mrs. Holmes’ best vein. The scene 
being laid in our own land, and the dates of its events 
being quite recent, many incidents of the terrible strug- 
gle just closed are interwoven with the narrative, which, 
however, is almost purely domestic in its character. 

LOOKING AROUND. A Novel. By A. 8. Roe, author 
of “*A Long Look Ahead,” “‘ True to the Last,’’ ete. ete. 
Mr. Roe is not what the world calls a genius. He is, 
however, what, perhaps, may be of more real value—a 
practical writer, whose aim is not to draw admiration to 
himself, but to the true, the good, and the beautiful in the 
everyday walks of life. This, his latest production, will 
bear favorable comparison with the best of his previous 
works, not only as a well-told and interesting fiction, but 
also asa medium by which life-lessons, of transcendent 
importance, are imparted to all who have to make their 
way through the world. 

WYLDER’S HAND. A Novel. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 
author of “Uncle Silas.’’ Le Fanu is the prince of English 
sensational novelists. With much judgment, a good 
mastery of language, an easy, unstrained style, in which 
sentiment seldom degenerates into pathos, and the ability 
to employ the marvellous so that it shall not be impro- 
bable, he has in the present story, perhaps more clearly 
than in ‘“‘Uncle Silas,’’ demonstrated the fact that the 
epithet ‘‘sensational’’ should not in justice be used as an 
objection to the writer of fiction, but. rather as a term in- 
dicating his power to excite the interest and sympathies 
of his readers. 

SUPERIOR FISHING ; or, the Striped Bass, Trout, and 
Black Bass of the Northern States. Embracing full direc- 
tions for dressing artificial flies with the feathers of Ameri- 
can birds ; an account of a sporting visitto Lake Superior, 
ete. ete. By Robert B. Roosevelt, author of ‘*‘The Game 
Fish of North America,‘ ete, 
book, which, though written more particularly for sports- 


This is a true sportsman’s 


men, cannot fail, by its interesting descriptions and genial 
sketches of sporting adventure, to win the favorable re- 
gards of the generai reader. It embodies a vast deal of 
useful and entertaining information not to be found in 
any other book, not, at least, in such an intelligible form. 

THE ORPHEUS C. KERR PAPERS. Third Series. 
The admirers 0: the author of these papers will not find 
any falling off, in the present, series, from the wit, sar- 
casm, and humor which characterize the two preceding 
volumes, 


From D. Appirton & Co., New York, through ASHMEAD 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, author of “ Natha- 
lie,”’ ‘* Adele,” “Queen Mab,”’ etc. etc. Few readers will 
find it easy to lay aside this fascinating and powerfully- 
written novel, after they have once fairly entered upon 
its perusal. For depth of thought, nobleness of sentiment, 
purity of diction, and skill in the painting of character, 
Miss Kavanagh stands first in the very front rank of the 
lady novelists of England. In her present work she sur- 





passes any of her previous efforts. To those who have 
read “ Nathalie,’” we need say no more to indicate how 
highly we think of “ Beatrice.”’ The story is one of the 
most absorbing interest. 

THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. By the 
author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’’ ‘‘ Heartsease,’’ etc. 
ete. With twelve illustrations. A lively and entertaining 
novel, with many shrewd and forcible delineations of 
character. The ‘clever woman,”’ likeali young persons 
possessing a certain degree of smartness, ix somewhat in- 
clined to overrate her own abilities, and to take narrow 
and prejudiced views of people and things generally. 
However, under the wholesome influence of a little mis- 
fortune, the result in a great measure of her own want of 
judgment, she develops ‘into a really excellent woman. 
The * invalid’’-—Miss Williams—is a charming creation, 
and the heroine of a most pleasing and touching love epi- 
sode. “The illustrations deserve especial notice, as being 
reai gems of art, such as are rarely equalled, either for 
power of expression or delicacy of finish, 


From Ticknor & Fretps, Boston, through LipprxcoTT 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOUSEHOLD POEMS. By Henry W. Longfellow. 
With illustrations by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and 
John Absolon. This is the first of a series of ‘Companion 
Poets for the People,’’ the publication of which is con- 
templated by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. The plan of the 
series is to present, in a tasteful style, and at a low price, 
choice selections from the works of the best poets. The 
present volume contains all Mr. Longfellow’s shorter 
poems of a domestic nature, ‘‘Songs for all Seasons,’’ by 
Alfred Tennyson, and other volumes are announced as to 
follow at fortnightly intervals. The enterprise is one 
which we hope will meet with the full and perfect suc- 
cess it so richly deserves. 

From Dick & Frirza@ERALp, New York, through Lippry- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ONLY A CLOD. A Novel. By Miss M. E Braddon, 
author of “ Aurora Floyd,”’ etc. ete. The hero of this ro- 
mance, though ‘‘ only aclod,’’ proves himself infinitely 
superior to others above him in the accidents of birth and 
fortnne. The story is a plea in behalf of the nobility of 
nature rather thanthat of rank. The interest is sustained 
throughout, gs is the case in all the fictions we have yet 
seen from the pen of Miss Braddon, who, in the present 
volume, fully maintains her previous well-deserved repu- 
tation. 

A RHYMING, SPELLING, AND PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in which the 
whole language is arranged according to its terminations, 
every word is explained and divided into syllables ex- 
actly as pronounced, multitudes of words liable to a dou- 
ble pronunciation are fixed by rhyme in their true sound, 
many of the most difficult words by being classed accord- 
ing to their endings are rendered easy to be pronounced, 
and the pronunciation of numerous classes of words is 
ascertained by distinguishing them into perfect, nearly 
perfect, and allowable rhymes. To which is prefixed a 
copious introduction to the various uses of the work, with 
critical and practical observations on orthograply, sylla- 
bication, pronunciation, and rhyme; and for the purpose 
of poetry is added an index of allowable rhymes, with 
authorities for their use. By J. Walker, author of the 
‘‘Critical Pronounciug Dictionary,” ete. Students of lan- 
guage, and the public generally, as well as our youthful 
aspirants for peetic honors in particular, all owe their 
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Dick & Fitzgerald, for this new and 
revised edition of an old and usefal standard, which, we 


thanks to Messrs. 


believe, though unsurpassed in ite way, had about gone 
out of print 

FRANK B, CONVERSE’'S BANJO INSTRUCTOR, with- 
out a Master, Containing a choice collection of banjo 
solos, jigs, songs, reels, ete., progressively arranged, and 
plainly explained; enabling the learner to become a 
proficient banjoist without the aid of a teacher. By 
Frank B 


course of instruction, the principles of which, it seems to 


Converse, A very thorough and systematic 
us, could be advantageously employed in teaching the 
use of other musical instruments 

From T. 0. H. P. Berniam, Boston, M. W. Dopp & Co., 
New York, and Liprixcorr & Co,, Philadelphia:— 

HYPODERMIC INJECTIONS iN THE TREATMENT 
OF NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, AND OTHER 
DISEASES 
Massachusetts Medical Society 





By Antoine Ruppaner, M. D., Fellow of the 
The treatment of certain 
painful diseases by injections under the skin, or hypo 
dermic injection, has been for the last eight or ten years 
engaging the investigations of medical men in thie coun- 
try and in Europe. The results of these investigations 
have been of the utmost importance, and give promise of 
still greater improvements in the science of therapeutics, 
Dr, Ruppaner, in the present littie volume, gives a sue- 
cinet history of the rise and progress of the hypodermic 
treatment ; briefly enumerates the diseases to which it is 
determines the nature, extent, and limit of 
the 


and given concise 


applicable ; 


the injections; and, having deseribed instrument 
employed and the mode of using it, 
accounts of some sixty cases in which he himeelf practised 
the hypodermic treatment, he sums up with a clear and 
able comparison of the advantages and disadvantages of 
its use 


From T. 0. H, P. Berxwam, Boston, and 0. 8. Fruit, 
New York, through Arvixcorr & Co,., Philadelphia :— 

CANADA 
Being a second and concluding volume of “ My Diary, 
North and South."’ By W. Howard Russell, LL.D, It is 
not probable that many American readers of this volume 


ites Defences, Condition, and Resources. 


Will be able to repress a slight degree of honest indigna- 
tion at certain exaggerated descriptions it contains of some 
We 
should doubt the authorship claimed for it, if it contained 


of our faults, foibles, and national pecuYarities, 


DO sheers at the expense of our people, no sarcastic reflec- 


tions in regard to ideas and habits, which, it may be 
deservedly in some instances, provoke the self-satiafied 
derision of outside barbarians, Aside from these, how- 
ever, the book is one well worthy of perusal, as being an 
intelligent Englishman's candid, though not unprejudiced 
view of the present condi:ion and future prospects of the 
great colonial confederation on our Northern border. 

WINONA: A Poem. This ts the title of a somewhat 
extended attempt at ballad poetry which we find on our 
table, and of the origin of which we know nothing fur- 
ther than that it was printed at Washington by William 
H, Moore 


sota Regiment,’’ who, we doubt not, will derive much 


It is dedicated ‘to the gallant First Minne- 


satisfaction from this poetical tribute to their well-known 
and tried valor. 

IN MEMORY OF RICHARD COBDEN,. Dedicated to 
the President, Statesmen, and People of the United States, 


with an autograph and portrait of the late Statesman, 








GODEY'S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The portrait is beautifully engraved on steel, and the 
whole elegantly printed on eplendid paper. Price 75 cents 
& copy ; artist's proofs, for framing, $1 25. Richard Cob- 
den deserved well of the American people, and hi« portrait 
framed, would be an agreeable addition to those ef our 
late lamented President, Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, and 
dthere, Address Henny A. Brown, 487 Broadway, New 
York, 


Godeys Arm-Chair, 


AUGUST, 1865, 


“Toe Fair Haymaker,’’ 
Kimmel, of New York. Instead of making hay while 


the sun shines,"’ the young lady in our engraving seems 


an engraving on steel, by 


intent ouly upon making a baby comfortable, The sun 
has crept round and stolen away from beneath the tree 
the shade within which we may suppose the little one 
went to sleep; and so our pretty paresseuse haymaker 
must needs cover ita delicate face from the yellowing 
light of noontide, and seems to have quite forgotten that 
there is such an employment as mowing, and that there 
may be no sun and no bhaymaking weather to-morrow ; 
for she appears to have made up her mind to hold the 
as ®& sunshade rather than to be 


shawl over the child 


about to adjust itin any way. Well, we suppose most 
women would do the same thing under the same circum 
stances, ’ 

Our celebrated and unrivalled Fashion-plate. “A 
Thorny Path’'’—an engraving on wood, 

We are again indebted to Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co.. 
of New York, for late fashions, of which we give three; 
these, with our colored fashions, give our subscribers a 
fine choice for their summer dresses, It will be observed 
that our fashions are always seasonable. 

To Traver.ens.— We commend to those who are tra- 
velling this summer two houses that particularly struck 
our attention on a late trip. The “ Logan House,"’ at Al 
toona, one of the very best we ever stopped at; and tho 
palatial “ Burnet House,” At the 
place inquire for Wilkinson, who is particularly attentive 


to Philadelphians, and, individually, is one of nature's 


at Cincinnati latter 


noblemen, 

Cenrrat Park, New Yorx,—The hackmen who attend 
this place to take passengers around the park are—well, 
they are a little worse than you find hackmen in gene 
ral, Make whatever bargain you please with them, they 
will succeed in cheating you in the end, 


“Tnnsr goods reduced @1 25 per yard."’ This is one 
of the announcements, among many of a similar nature, 
that appear in the windows of our dry-goods stores, If 
theee articles can still be sold atan advantage after such 
a deduction, the original profit must have been very great 
We think this poticy a bad one, as many persons will wait 
in fature for the deduction, although the fabrics may be 
a little out of fashion, 


Avoriten Impowror Anovt.—We have received a letter 
from Foige Village, Mass., 
the money from three subscribers there 
We have no persons s0- 


stating that a person collected 
We are sorry to 
say they were Imposed upon, 


liciting subscribers for us, 
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GODRY’S ARM-CHAIR. 


From ons Exrneme To AnoTuER.—Ladios, until recently, 
have worn their dresses ¢o long that it even waa doubtful 
if they had any feet. 
looped up, and you can see they have feet, and consider- 


But now, good gracious! they are 


ably above that, Seriously, do ladies know what exhi- 
ditions they make, especially when the wind blows, or 
when a person passing by shoves their dresses on one 
side, or Whon they lean down to look ina window? We 


guess not, 


Wr ont the following from a nowsepaper, but do not 
vouch for it, and do not in any cave for a medical recipe. 
When anything appears as simple as this, we have no 
objection to giving it a place:— 


A Curses ror Envarrenas, —Please give your readors the 
benefit of this, for two have alroady died with erysipelas, 
produced by cold in the wounded part; Take the common 
yellow carrot, scrape or grate it fine, aud apply asa poul- 
tice, His aaurecure, The sane forecroup in children: 
Apply to the neck and breast; change the poultice when 
it becomes dryish, Mothers, cut this out to keep, 


Eanuy Daamatic Rerarsentationa.—Religions dramas 
Were regularly established performances in London as 
early as 1180; these rude dramatic attempts were mere 
pageants, in which the actors dressed up, recited a few 
Verses, or exchanged a few sentences, There exiata a list 
of forty subjects represented at Coventry on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, lst, The Creation ; 2d, The Fall of Adam, 
and xo on; selections from the Old and New Testaments ; 
the whole ending with the Ascension ; the Deseent of the 
Hoiy Ghost; the Assumption of the Virgin; Doomaday. 
A dosire to ix the veneration of the people on the patron 
saint of a locality led to the invention of the miracle 
plays. We read of one performed at Dunstable, in the 
reign of William I1., which represented the chief events in 
the life of St. Catharine. The seasons for celebrating the 
grand Scriptural plays were those of the two great church 
fostivals, Christmas and Easter, and the Whitsun holl- 
days; the clergy were the actora, the churches the theatres, 
Kven as late as 1752 we fad a bishop interdicting the per- 
formance of an interlude (anything but a sacred piece) in 
achureh, The next step was to introduce into these dra- 
matic performances an ideal personage, sach as Vioo, Vir- 
tue, and other moral attributes Later on, historical 
personages were introduced, and by degrees the drama 
was extended to the representation of actual human life; 
comedy and tragedy arose, and farce, wherein are de- 
picted * litte vices, little oddities, little common-place 
minds,” 


Corn Vineaar.—We perceive that the manufacture of 
Corn Vinegar, by Deming & Co,, has been transferred to 
their successors, Purdy & Co,, 30 South Front Street, For 
salads, preserving, and table use, we have to say, that it 
is admirably adapted for either purpose. In pickling it 
penetifites into the substance to be preserved, and for 
table use it is not to be surpassed, 


“Tam surprised, my dear, that I have never seen you 
blush."’ ‘* The fact ia, husband, | was bora to blush un- 
seen,"’ 


In answer to a request, to make wine without sugar, an 
obliging correspondent has sent us the following :— 


*T furnish the following in answer to a request in your 
April number: Take as many raspberries as will fill a 
two-wallon je cork it and seal it, sothat no air can find 
its way to the berries; put them in a warm place to work 
for about three months, then take the cork out carefully, 
and press through a hair sieve; O11 the wine in bottles, 
and lot it stand three more weeks, when it ia ready for 
use, The wine is good, try it and see; you will not be 
deceived, ¥.” 


The postage on the Lady's Book is 24 cents a year, 
payable yoarly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the office where it is received, 

15* 
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Notices or tae Paeas:— 

Although Godey has long since distanced all competi- 
tors in the magazine race, he atill keeps down to the work 
as thongh determined to outdo Godey himself.—Argue, 
Towanda, 

It ia the most perfect magazine for ladios issued from 
the American press,—Boston Paper 

Godey i# a perfect charm to the ladies, and his publica- 
tions are eagerly sought after, his illustrations admired, 
and literary productions read with much intere@, Each 
new number isa freeh rich treat to thom,—Tvilwne, Hor- 
nelleville, 

The Field and Fireside Gazette, Now York, says “ that 
no matter how gifted ur accomplished a lady may be by 
birth or education, Godey's Lady's Book contains some 
useful information or other that will add to her grace and 
knowledge,—Journal, Windsor, C, W 

A long acquaintance with this magazine enables us to 
indorse what ia eaid by a contemporary, Who remarks 
that “Godey's is the best periodical for the ladies now 
published, ''—Paterson Guardian 

To Mr. Godey, most of the ladies of the United States 
are largely indebted for their refinement in taste, man 
ners, avd dreas—their intelligence and cultivation.— 
Clinton Public 

We do not hesitate to express the conviction that every 
lady does herself, and family, if she has such, a great in- 
Justice who faila to take thie periodical, Apart entirely 
from the literature of the book, which is not merely unex 
coptionable, but for the family circle desirable, the intrinsic 
value of the receipts, the hints about domestic economy, 
the directions for the good government of the household, 
the rules of life aa well as rules of etiquette ; the drawing 
lessons for the young; the model cottages for those in- 
tending to build; the fashion-plates and beautiful engray 
ings, all calculated to educate the taste and better fancies, 
far exceed the price of the book; indeed, cannot in their 
value be reckoned by dollars and conts,.—Carleton Sen- 
tinel, Woodstock, N. B 

This is pre-eminently (he magazine for the ladies,— 
Watchman 


Wuar we Dieitxe—the phraseology of the following :— 


"M. Otto Dresel, of Boston, a virtuoso, whose fame has 


spread far and wide, has been prevailed on to pay a visit 
to Philadelphia and give a brief series of concerts 


“Tlas been prevailed upon.’’ Now, we presume Mr 
0, D., w 


no doubt glad to come 


om we do not know, exhibits for gain, and was 
He of course did not play with 


out being paid, Let us hear no more of this, Call things 


by their right names 


Wu give the following as the incomes of Sovereigna:— 


Emperor of Austria, $3,808,035 

Emperor of France (with a debt of $16,000,900), 8,490,000 

King of Italy, 8,250,000 

The Pope (total income calculated at over), 6,000,000 

King of Prussia (about), 2,250,000 

Emperor of Russia (the income of the Crown do 
maine is calculated at), 

Queen of Spain, 

King of Sweden, 

King of Bavaria, 

Sultan of Turkey, 

Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, ete., 


28,500,000 
2,617,600 
1,332,500 
1,248,265 
6,660,419 
1,925,000 

And the President of the greatest country of them all 
gots the paltry sum of $25,000, 

Warenratts.—Why will the ladies, whea they get a 
pretty fashion, always contrive to burlesque it? When 
these waterfalls were first introduced, they were pretty 
and gracefal ; but now so much hair is bundled on the 
back part of the head, that we sometimes feel in fear lest 
the lady should topple over, Just so with crinoline; a 
amall one is neat and pretty, a large one grotesque and 
ugly. 

Wr call attention to the advertisement of EB. Ivina’ 
They are very popular here, 
Our Fashion Editor can 


“Patent Hair Crimpers."’ 
and give entire satisfaction. 
supp'y them, 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly for August contains, 
among other fine music, the beautiful song and duet, 
Down by the Whispering Sea, which was announced for 
publication in the June number, but was unavoidably 
delsyed This fine song is by one of our most popular 
contribujors, the author of We Met and Talked of Other 
Days, O Say that You ne’er will Forget Me, etc., in past 
numbers of the Monthly. Wealso publish in this num- 
ber one of our popular Operatic Gallopades, aud a new 
and beautiful Nocturne. We would ask the especial at- 
tention of our friends to this number as one of the best 
published this year. Price of single numbers 40 cents. 
Yearly subscription $4 00 per annum, in advance, or two 
copies for $7 00. To every one getting up a club of six 
copies at $3 50 each, a free copy will be sent the entire 
year, making seven copies for $21 00. 
begin with any number, and all subscriptions and orders 
must be sent to the publisher direct, addressed to J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher of the Musical Monthly, Box Post- 
Office, Philadelphia. 

We also make the following especial offer to all who 
We will send to 
any address four back numbers of the Monthly on receipt 


Subscriptions may 


would like to see samples of the work. 


of one dollar and twelve cents, the twelve cents to be ap- 
plied for prepayment of postage on the four numbers. 
This is less than the subscription rate, and should induce 
every one having a piano.in the house to send for these 
sample numbers. The same music purchased elsewhere 
would cost from four to five times the amount, and as we 
publish the work in the most elegant style of sheet music, 
and on sheet music paper, the great cheapness of the 
Monthly will be apparent. We shall keep this offer open 
bat a short time. 

New Sheet Music.—We can also send the following new 
and beautiful songs and ballads. The King of Thule, 
from Faust. O Say that You ne’er will Forget Me, by 
Stewart. Trust not All Who whisper Thee, same. What 
Joy to Listen. beautiful song from Balfe’s opera. The 
Armorer of Nantes. O, Would That My Love, from the 
same, O, Love, Thou’rt Like a Reed, from the same. 
Only in Jest, light and pretty song by Enderssen. When 
We are Married, comic duet by Glover. Do not Forget 
Me, by author of At the Gate. Norah Mavourneen, new 
Irish ballad, by same. The Splendor Falls, beautiful 
adaptation to Tennyson’s exquisite words, Mother Wait- 
ing for the News, sweet song. Price of each, 30 cents. 

Transcriptions, Polkas, etc.—The Orphan’s Prayer, 
characteristic and beautiful piece, by the author of The 
Maiden’s Prayer, 40 cents. Janet’s Choice, Brinley 
Richards’ last exquisite Transcription, 40. The Bells of 
Aberdovey, Brinley .Richards, 40. Christmas Chimes, 
same. Thea Puritan's Daughter, arranged from Balfe's 
opera, by Brinley Richards, 40. Warblings at Noon, 
same, 40. The Brooklet’s Lullaby, by Oesten, 35. Cousin 
et Cousine, Schottisch Elegante, by Egghard, 40. Allegro 
Marziale, from Ione, 30. Windsor Forest Galop, 30. Au- 
tumn Eve Polka, 30. Summer Night Polka, 30. Mor- 
ceau Melodique, by Oesten, 30. Entrainante, Valse du 
Concert, by Ascher, 40. Riverside, Grand March for 4 
hands, 30. Arcadia Waltz, 30. Hark! the Lark, beauti- 
ful Transcription, 30. 

Easy Pieces, 15 cents each, or the eight for $1 00. Una- 
dilla Island Waltz, Lily Leaf Polka Schottische, Winter 
Green Polka Mazourka, Marguerite Waltz, from Faust, 
Gilt Edge Polka, Starry Night Galop, Ingleside Mazourka, 
Odalisque Galop, from Donizetti’s brilliaut opera of Don 
Sebastian. These pieces are well calculated to improve 
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the fingering and promote a graceful touch in new be- 
ginners at the piano. Address all orders, as above, to 
J. Starr Hottoway. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. — Messrs. Swander, 
Bishop, & Co., 260 Notth Eleventh Street, have sent us an 
allegorical portrait of Washington Over the portrait, 
yet not to hide it, is the fac-simile of the Declaration of 
Independence, with the signatures around the margin, 
also fac-similes. It was drawn on stone with a steel 
pen by R. Morris Swander. It is an admirably ingenious 
piece of work, and well worth framing by every lover of 


his country. P. S. Puval is the lithographer. 


$1500 PREMIUM TO AMERICAN WRITERS. 


Tue publisher of the Home Weekty, Philadelphia, 
announces that he will give $1,000 for the best story, $300 
for the second best, $100 for the third, and two premiums 
each of $50 for those next best. The merits of the stories 
to be decided by eminent and well-known literary men, 
whose names will be published with their decisions. All 
manuscripts must be sent in by the Ist of October. 1865. 
Edgar A. Poe wrote his famous story of ‘The Gold Bug’”’ as 
a prize story for this paper, and the writers of the United 
States have now an opportunity of giving the public a 
chance of seeing what talent we have among us, and we 
hope those who are still unknown to fame, but feel that 
they have in them ‘‘thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn,”’ should at once set to work and send to the 
Home WEEKLY, Philadelphia, the results of their genius. 

Music received from W. J. Demorest, New York :-— 

Kiss Me while I’m Sleeping By K. Trener. 

Petroleum 's what’s the Matter. Music by Mrs. Park- 
hurst. 

The Whippoorwill’s Song. 

Everybody's Love Song. 
Demorest. 

From Louis Meyer, 1323 Chestnut Street, Philada. :— 

Our Soldiers’ Welcome Home. Waltz. A Deux Temps. 

President Andrew Johnson’s Grand March. By J. H. 
Wolsieffer. j 

Robin Adair, as sung by Habelmann. 
prano, Alto or Baritone, 

Piano Music. Andante, by Mozart. 

Reunion Galop. Svirées Dansantes. 

Soleil Couchant. Piano music. 


By Henry Maillard. 
yords by W. Jennings 


Tenor or So- 





HvusBaNnpDs AND Homes.—Marion Harland’s new book is 
selling rapidly. It is an admirable selection of gtories, 
such as no one but the gifted authoress can write. It will 
be seen that each number of the Lady’s Book contains a 
story from her pen. 





Cuestyut Street FemALe SEMINARY, PHILADELPHIA.— 
The thirty-first semi-annual session of this Boarding and 
Day school will open at 1615 Chestnut Street, Wednesday, 
September 14. Principals, Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye. 
Particulars from circulars, 


Tovcnine our photographs, a lady writes:— 


“How we who live far in the country thank Godey for 
putting within the reach of every one these rare gems of 
art. ‘Godey forever’ is our battle cry, and I assure you 
that our cry is sincere. May success ever attend him, and 
may he be spared many, very many years to hear the 
joyful shouts which ever attend the coming of ‘the 
Book.’ sip H. 


WE ask attention to the Fashion Editor's advertisement 
on the cever of thi: number. 
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PARIS ITEMS, 


Mopern Paristan Wonpers.—A letter from Paris says: 
The latest wonders of Paris are the garden on Montmartre 
and Chaumont Heights—Bataclan, and the new bazaar. 
The garden contains sixty-two acres: it is situated ona 
hill, and which has valleys on all four sides, which 
spread out as far as the eye can reach, and are variegated 
with churches, villages, gardens, vineyards, and fields, a 
river which winds tortuously as the braided snake, and 
two great railways on which, coming or going, trains 
continuously dash through. So great is the distance, 
even the English express train, which rolls along at the 
rate of thirty-six miles an hour, seems to crawl at a snail’s 
pace. Here lies Paris with all her monuments. Yonder 
is the Bois de Boulogne, and over it St. Cloud, Suresnes, 
Mt. Yalerien, Puteaux, Sevres, Mendon; further to the 
left is Clamart and Montrouge, distinguished by their 
immense quarry wheels which seem gigantic cobwebs 
against the sky. Further away still are countless vil- 
lages; on another side are 8t. Denis and many more 
villages. You may spend days there gazing and fee! no 
more fatigue than you experience when staring at the 
herizon line from the sea shore. Imagine a gem of a gar- 
den situated on Montmartre Hill. It has a lake in whose 
centre rises a sort of pinnacle of rocks some two hun- 
dred feet high, and one bank of the lake is formed a hill— 
Pelion piled on Ossa—one hundred and fifty feet high and 
crowned with a copy in marble of the Sibyl’s temple 
(whose exquisite proportions the engraver has nade fa- 
miliar to everybody) which overlooks the falls of Tivoli, 
near Rome. Bataclan, or, as it is written over the door, 
Bat A Clan, isa Chinese Pagoda, constructed with scru- 
pulous fidelity to the models of Chinese art, decorated in- 
side with figures copied from an album found in the 
Summer Palace at Pekin. It isa Cafe Concert. It was 
built for 4 musical and dramatic café, but the police 
struck out the words ‘‘and dramatic,’’ so it was forced to 
give only musical entertainments. It is at this moment 
the most successful establishmentin town. Itis not only 
crowded, but its doors are besieged by thousands—I do 
not exaggerate—who wait until some spectator vacates 
his place. There is no charge for admission at the doors; 
the price is paid in increased rates for refreshments. The 
bazaar is the latest wonder. It is not yet completed. It 
is to cost one million of dollars, and, like an Oriental ba- 
zaar, will contain everything. “The buyer will receive a 
bond for 100f., if he buys for so much, otherwise he will 
receivea ticket fer the amountof his purchases, and when 
they have in the course of time reached to 100f., they 
will be exchanged fora bond Drawings of these bonds 
will take piace periodically, and the holder whose bond's 
number is drawn will be paid 100f. Thus people may 
buy gratuitously (pardon the incongruity). It is fortunate 
that such a discovery has been made, for life in Paris is 
growing so expensive that nobody can live here unless at 
least two rich uncles or three rich aunts have made him 
their heir. Will you credit it? You may find in our 
gentiemen’s furnishing shops shirts at the price of $500 
and $600. I wish you would let me draw on you fora 
dozen shirts worth a year. You ought to do so, for surely 
you wouldn't see a writer on your paper having less than 
a dozen shirtsin his chest-of-drawers. Or, as times are 
hard, we will compromise matters by my accepting one 
dozen such shirtsas an outfit, and giving youa quit-claim 
for the future. 


—Dvrine one of the last battles in Mexico, a French 
officer was wounded severely in the thigh, and for four or 
five days several surgeons were engaged attempting to 
discover the ball. Their soundings gave him excruci- 
ating pain. On the fifth day he could bear it no longer, 
and cried to the surgeons: “Gentlemen, in Heaven's 
name, what are you about?’’ ‘‘ We are looking for the 
ball.” “Mon Dien! why didn’t you say so at first? It 
is in my waistcoat pocket !’’ 


—Tuere is on the Boulevard du Maine, Paris, an eating 
house where hunger can be conquered for eight sous. 
Five thousand plates are served, and eight barrels of wine 
consumed there daily. Two hundred and sixty-four thou- 
sand pounds of beans, five hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand pounds of potatoes. fifty-five barrels of vinegar, 
and fifty-five barrels of oi: are consumed there annually. 


New Mops or Saopiirting.—Two women have just been 
apprehended in the neighborhood of the Bourse at Paris, 
after having for some time carried on a dexterous system 
of robbery at the shops of the principal lace men, and jew- 
ellers, and dealers in fancy govuds. The police were at 
fault for some time, when it was luckily remarked that 
the robberies were always effected on the days when the 
shops were visited by au clegautly-dressed lady, followed 





by a nurse, who carried a beautifully-dressed baby. It 
seemed to be a serious thing to suspect this lady, as she 
was so well-dressed, paid for what she bought so well, 
and gave so little trouble. She was, however, pointed 
out to the police, and her fate was sealed. A few days 
since, dressed most expensively, as usual, followed by 
her faithful nurse, who carried an infant asleep in her 
arms, she entered the shop ofa lace dealer. The baby, it 
may be remarked, was dressed in a long and handsome 
robe, and its dear little head was enveloped in a pretty 
cap of white silk. Many of the best goods in the shop 
were shown to the customer, who had apparently fixed 
her choice on some articles, when a gentleman, who also 
appeared to be a customer, suddenly cried out, ‘* Here's 
your thief; I've got her.’’ Hearing this, the lady sought 
to decamp, but was prevented by the shopman. The sys- 
tem of fraud was soon discovered. The sleeping beauty 
wes a hollow dummy, made of cardboard, but the face 
aud the hands were imitated with absolute perfection. , 
Whilst the mistress was engaged making her purchases, 
the nurse would cleverly slip anything of value lying 
handy into the body of the dummy, and then at a given 
signal the lady would pay for certain articles which she 
had chosen. 114 the nurse, in the most natural way in 
the world, wouid leave the shop and await her mistress 
outside. Their lodgings were discovered and searched, 
and a great quantity of stolen goods and many tickets 
issued by the pawnbroking establishments were found, 
the thieves having ‘‘ hypothecated’’ what they could not 
otherwise dispose of. 

A New and fashionable amusement for the ladies may 
be found in the game of croquet, which is fast winning its 
way into the favor and esteem of all who make its ac- 
quaintance. It isa delightful game; it gives grace to 
the movements of the players; it can be played on any 
little grass-plot, and the implements of the game are be- 
coming so cheap as to place them within the reach of all. 
Boys and girls, young men and maidens, and (as te do 
know), a good many older ones, find in it a most healthfal 
and fascinating out-door recreation. 

We have before usa copy of the revised rules of the 
game, with full directions for playing it, and descriptions 
of the implements, illustrated with sixteen plates, dia- 
grams, etc. The book furnishes all that is necessary to a 
complete understanding of the game, and in its green and 
gold covers, is as handsome a book as we could ask to lay 
on our centre-table. It is published by A. Wiutiams & 
Co., 100 Washington Street, Boston, and will be sent by 
them by mail free on receipt of the price, which is only 
one dollar. 


RaTHER CooL, AND PECULIARLY ARISTOCRATIC. Wetake 
from an English paper the following :— 


‘A wonderful bit of flunkeyism was perpetrated by a 
coroner’s jury, at Escrick, upon an inquest on the body 
of a gamekeeper, shot dead, accidentally, by young Lord 
Wenlock. The jury appended to their verdict an expres- 
sion of condolence with his lordship and his family. The 
unfortunate keeper left behind him a wife, sister, and 
widowed mother, all of whom he had supported. Surely 
the sympathies of the jury might have been better be- 
stowed upon these poor women. Had the case been re- 
versed, and had the keeper shot the lord, where would 
then have been the condolences of the jury ?”’ 





We continually see reported that a lady has been 
robbed of her pocket-book in the cars. One-half of these 
cases so reported we do not believe, as we liave in four 
instances seen ladies about to leave the cars called back 
to receive their pocket-books, which they had left behind 
them. Sheer carelessness on the part of passengers is 
one-half of these robberies. 


Tue London correspondent of the Springjield Repwb- 
lican, speaking of John Ruskin, says :— 

“I never saw any one in America talk like him, “th 
that running flow of wit, humour, sense, nonsense, t’.cught, 
fancy, feelfng, sentiment, all blended into a mixture per- 
fectly delicious, excepting that sparkling lady whom we 
all know of as Gail Hamilton.”’ 
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PIANO MANIA. 


TueEre is no social disease so wide-spread, so virulent, 
Before a 
girl is born, now-a-days, she is predestinated to sit and 


and so fatal in its attack, as the piano mania. 


extract dreadful screechings and wailings from 
sume unhappy instrument for at least ten years 
of her natural life. No question as to whether 
she possesses an ear, and no consideration for 
the ears of other people, is permitted to inter- 
fere with the decree, which is as irrevocable 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, that 
“Katy” or “‘Lucindy,’’ as the case may be, 
‘*must play the piano.’’ The poor thing may 
be a natural born housekeeper, with a genius 
for sweeping and dusting. washing and baking, 
but with no more perception of chords an@ ca- 
dences than of the music of the spheres. Still, 

she will not be permitted to follow her natural 
bent, because it is so horribly vulgar. She 
will be wept over, scolded and fretted at, and 
any lazy, fine lady sister or cousin held up as 
an example of gentility. 

To be able to play the piano in company, is 
thesine gua non of many foolish, foad mothers’ 
hopes, who look back with regret on their own 
chances of education, and are apt, therefore, 
to sadly overrate the value of what are called 
accomplishments. Playing the piano is doubt- 
less a very good thing when it is well done 
and by a person who possesses musical taste ; 
but otherwise it is only a torture for a sensi- 
tive ear to listen to it. Jingle, jingle, jingle! 
thump, thump, thump! Who has not shivered 
and winced, and tried to appear amiable, through the in- 
terminable hours of a small evening party, while some 
youthful tormentor, harassed into the display by stupid 
friends, was vigorously pounding out a miscellaneous 
assortment of battles, marches, songs and quadrilles, 
waltzes and opera, without the slightest notion concern- 
ing them, except that certain keys in the piano corre- 
spond to certain notes in the book? 

Excepting for evening parlor-dances, the piano should 
never be played without the accompaniment of a voice, 
unless by a Thalberg; and even then, only a few will be 
found to care enthusiastically-for the mere science or grace 
of execution. And if this is true of a professor in the art, 
how much pleasure is it supposed can be obtained from 
hearing the monotonous and spasmodic thrumming of a 
girl whose entire capacity for music has been scolded or 
cudgelled into her, and who would much rather be em- 
pleyed in doing something else, even eats it were 
sweeping and washing dishes? 


A Lapy asks the following question :— 


“T have a quantity of steel engravings, taken from odd 
numbers of the Art Union, Godey’s, Graham's, etc., not 
nice enough to pay for binding as a ‘ book of beauty,’ yet 
too pretty to cast aside. Now will not some one of your 
subscribers tell a mother (through the pages of your ex- 
cellent magazine) how she may arrange them so as to be 
a source of amusement to the juveniles, and not an unfit 
ornament to the whatnot or table—in some compact form 
aside from the portfolio.’’ 


Mas. Wasnryoton Potrs.—Some years ago, yes, very 
many years—some twenty or twenty-five—we offered a 
premium of $200 for a story, and that premium was taken 
by Miss Eliza Leslie for her story of “‘ Mrs. Washington 
Potts.” We have been requested over and over again to 
republish that story and many others by the same author ; 
bat our rale has been never to republish astory. We are 
inclined to do it (simply to oblige), and to republish 
many of Miss L.'s other stories. The matter rests with 
our subscribers. If we receive letters to any extent to 
republish, we will do so; and we may here say that most 
excellent stories they are. We wish it to be understood 
that it is from no lack of matter to fill the Lady's Book, 
for we have enough on hand for at least three years, but 
simply to oblige, if that is the wish of our subscribers. 


A yorsa man declares his sweetheart is so tender- 
hearted that she canuvt be persuaded to strike a light. 





JUVENILE DEPARTN MENT. 


MY BABY BROTHER. 





Let me come and kiss the baby 
On his little lips, like this ; 

I am sure I shall not wake him 
By one soft and gentle kiss. 


How I love to see him smiling, 
Pretty little baby boy! 

When his merry eyes are glancing, 
And he clasps his hands for joy. 


When he grows a little older, 
And can run about with me, 

I will play with him so gently, 
And will watch him carefully. 


Lord, look down with grace and pity, 
Little children are Thy care ; 

Through this world of fear and danger 
Both of us to glory bear, 


TRICKS WITH NUMBERS. 


To Find the Difference between Two Numbers, the Great- 
est of which is Unknown. 


TAKE as many nines as there are figares in the smallest 
number, and subtract that sum from the number of nines. 
Let another person add that difference to the largest num- 
ber, and taking away the first figure of the amount, add it 
to the last figure, and that sum will be the difference of 
the two numbers. 

For example, William, who is 22, tells Henry, who is 
older, that he can discover the difference of their ages; he 
therefore privately deducts 22 from 99, and the difference, 
which is 77, he tells Henry to add to his age, and to take 
away the first figure from the amount, and add it to the 
last fieure, and that last sam will be the difference of 
their ages. As thus :— 


The difference between William’s age and 99 is 77 


To which Heury adding his age ? : ; 35 
The sum is . . ° , : ° 3 ea | 
2 
1 

Then, by taking away the first figure 1 and 
adding it to the last figure 2, the suim is Fe 13 
Which added to William’s age . a 5 . 22 


Gives the age of Henry, whichis. , , 35 
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Tue CABINET ORGAN, manufactured by Mason & 
Hamu, is an improvement upon instruments of the 
melodeon and harmonium kind, and is rapidly winning 
its way to extensive circulation. To some extent it seems 
tu combine the capabilities of the piane, and of previous 
reed instruments; for while it has almost the quickness 
of action and capacity for rapid, lively music of the one, 
it adds also the better adaptedness to sacred and home 
music of the other. Those who have become accustomed 
to melodeons and harmoniums, will be charmed with the 
considerable improvements which have been attained in 
the Cabinet Organ—with its better quality and volume of 
tone, and greatly increased power of expression.—New 
York Examiner. 


SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM FLOWERS, 


“It is printed on elegant paper, with carefully executed 
engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. 
This treatise gives fall and careful instruction in the art 
of skeletonizing leaves, commencing with the proper 
selection of varieties, and following up with the various 
processes of preparation to the phantom bouquet. There 
is an endless source of amusement and instruction pro- 
vided @ere, which must be fascinating to all who pursue 
it. This book, and its companion, Wax-Flowers, issued 
in the same style by the same publishers, give a fund of 
information, which, if followed, will largely increase 
botanical knowledge. We commend it to our readers.” 
—Horticulturist. 

Also teaches how to preserve natural flowers in all 
their fresh beauty. Price, $2. Published by J. E. Trrton 
& Co., Bostoa, who wil! send it post-paid. 

FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 

“Bearty,’’ says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,’’ and there is much truth in the assertion: for let 
auy individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the use 
of “ Upsam's Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher’’ the 
desired boon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upuam's “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher’’ and take 
no other. 

Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by 8. C. Upnam, 25 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





Tue AMERICAN ORGANS, manufactured by S. D. & H. 
W. Smira, are, without doubt, the finest toned and best 
instrument made for sacred and secular music, and for 
family use. And their immense popularity shows their 
appreciation by the public, who have purchased upwards 
ot 4006 of them during the past eighteen months. Mr. 
Stseria Ort, 748 Broadway, New York, is the wholesale 
agent. 





Over Superior Neepies.—We have made arrangements 
by which we can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and a 3 cent stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. This is much cheaper than they can be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a much finer 
quality. The demand is so great for them that it 1s the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders. 
We resume again at little profit to ourselves, but. we are 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplied witha 
superior article. 





A New Voivme! Loox ar Jory Numper !—Portraits of 
President Jounson, two views; Secretary HARLAN ; Queen 
Victoria ; the Empress Eugenie ; the Emperor Alexander ; 
Julius Cesar, with Sketches of Character ; the Conspira- 
tors, and how they look; the Physiognomy of Classes ; 
Love and Lovers; Second Marriages; Fat Folks and Lean 
Folks, and how to cure them, with illustrations; The 
Russian, with portraits; Enlarging the Lungs; Immor- 
tality of Mind; A Wonderful Prediction Fulfilled ; Hyme- 
nial Poetry ; Maiden’s Eyes; An Appeal from the South ; 
Art and Artists; Practical Preaching; Work-day Reli- 
gion ; A Hint to Maiden Ladies; Dictionary of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy, with engravings ; Hats, a new notion, 
illustrated; Our Country; “ Able-Bodied Men;’’ Early 
Patriots of America, illustrated ; Our Finances; The At- 
lantic Cable and Americansin England ; with much more 
in Jury DovBLe NceMBEeR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Best 
number ever issued. Begins a new volume. Only 20 
cents, by return post, or a year for $2. Subscribe now. 
Address Messrs. FowLer & WeE.ts, No. 389 Broadway, 
New York. 


What matchless beauty lingers on every glossy wave 
and riplet of her lovely hair. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 
For crimping and waving 
ladies’ hair. No heat used 
and no injury to the hair. 
They are put up in bean- 
tifully lithographed boxes 
containing one set (1 doz.) 
assorted lengths, with full 
directions for use accom- 
panying each box. 
No ladies’ toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 





sale throughout the country. Retailers will be supplied 


by any first-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Phil»- 
delphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 


out of post-marks. 


Mrs, J. W. N.—Sent hair pin May 22d. 
Miss M L. R.—Sent hair charm 22d, 
M. 8.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Miss J. N.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Miss M. J.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Mrs. W. R.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Mrs. M. G. J.—Sent pattern 22d. 

M. E. P.—Sent pattern 23d. 

A. B. C. P.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Capt. W. H. D.—Sent pattern 23d. 
Mrs. W. 8.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. G. M. I1.—Sent pattern 23d. 


* Mrs. M. H. T.—Sent pattern 23d. 


J. C. R.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Mrs. G. W. C.—Sent box by express 25th. 
Mrs. D L. C.—Sent patteru 26th. 

E, W.—Sent pattern 26th. 
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L. McD.—Sent box by express 26th. 

N. Y. N.—Sent pattern 29th. 

L. J. M.—Sent dress shields 31st. 

Miss E. T.—Sent lead comb 31st. 

Miss M. L.—Sent lead comb 31st. 

C. B.—Sent lead comb 31st. 

R. M.—Sent lead comb 31st. 

Miss A. 8. F.—Sent pattern dress body June 5th. 

8. A. H.—Sent corsage pattern 5th. 

G. H.—Sent patterns and lead combs by Wells, Fargo, 
& Co.’s express Sth. 

Mrs. F. 8. F —Sent bodice pattern, ete. 6th. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent sleeve pattern 8th. 

Miss H. M. G.—Sent patterns 13th. 

Miss J. E. T.—Sent patterns 16th. 

Mrs, M. 8S. J.—Sent dress goods 17th. 

Mrs. C. S. H.—Sent articles 17th. 

J. J..G.—Sent hair-pin 17th. 

Mrs. R. A. R.—Sent pattern 17th. 

8. E. M.—Sent pattern 20th. 

L, C. M.—Sent pattern 20th. 

P. A. A.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Miss H. J.—Sent pattern 20th. 

E. C. R.—We decline providing an engraving to oblige 
a single person. The expense of the une you propose 
would be $15. Write to the Fashion editor—inclose a 
stamp, and she will give you the necessary directions. 


Many of our correspondents are in the habit of request- 
ing us to give an answer to their queries in our “‘ next 
number ;"’ that is to say, the first number that is pub- 
lished after the receipt of their letters. That they may 
see at once that it is utterly impossible for us to give an 
immediate reply to their questions, and that this does not 
arise from neglect or want of courtesy on our part, we 
mnst say in the first place that, owing to its large circu- 
lation, each number of the Lady’s Beok goes to press ex- 
actly one month before the date of publication, to give 
our printers time to print the immense number of copies 
that are required. Our readers will see from what we 
have said that under no circumstances can a repiy be 
given to any query in less than seven or eight weeks. 

E. N. A.—We do not insert matrimonial advertisements. 





A Subscriber.—Thank you for the wedding-cake receipt. 
We shall be pleased to receive others. 

A Germantown Subscriber.—We suppose the reason 
why all provisions are dearer in Germantown than in the 
city is, that there must be some little advance for trans- 
portation ; 


but there is no reason for the enormous 
differences you mention. We think that if some person 
should start an establishment based upon a reasonable 
profit, that he could command the custom. 

Ida.—Judge Douglas was born in Brandon, Vermont, 
April 23, 1813. The eldest sister should be *‘ Miss Read.” 

R. E.—We cannot tell how you can get your arms and 
shoulders fat without increasing the plumpness of your 





face. 

S. W. A.—It only argues that you are very fond of the 
theatre to go four times in one week. We tkink you 
could be better employed. 

0. H.—Published in the June number. 

L. M. D.—We think your very question shows that it 
must trouble your affections much. 

R. R. M.—To attain any efficiency in that branch of art 
you must put yourself under the care of a proper instruc-* 
tor. All we could publish on the subject would not be 
of any use to you, 

B. F. J.—In this country the parents of the bride fuar- 
nish the trousseau and the “eatables and drinkables” 
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for the reception. The engagement ring is, of course, fur- 
nished by the bridegroom, also the wédding ring. 

J. B. M.—President’s Dirge, handed to Musical Editor. 

Carrie W.—The I and J are pretty much the same, and 
were so considered in former times, 

L. P., Jr., Montreal.—The receipt for diaphane varnish 
was not “promised.’’ It was asked for in April number, 
and none has as yet been furnished. 

Several receipts for rusk, and other contributed receipts 
will be found in their proper department. 

8. E. G.—Miss Leslie published a book on etiquette. 
Address T. B. Peterson & Brother, Philadelphia. Second 
inquiry: See advertisement in this number of the book, 

Miss A. L. W.—What is it, a picture, a statue, a photo- 
graph, or what? 

Home in the Pines.—Clean them as you would a chick- 
en, and roast for twenty minutes before a good fire. If 
you want them well done give five or ten minutes more. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed eaxpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may oceur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as -s possible accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.'s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., New York; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from 
Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bonnets from the 
most celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens 
& Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
AUGUST. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of figured green grenadine barége, 
trimmed with fluted green ribbon, arranged fancifully on 
the skirt. The upper skirt is gored and in one piece with 
the body. The trimming consists of flutings of green rib- 
bon. The bonnet is of white er‘pe, drawn across with 
thick cords and trinfmed with loops of mauve-colored 
velvet. The insidetrimming is formed of blonde lace and 
crimson roses. 

Fig. 2.—Ball costume. Underskirt of white silk, em- 
broidered with scarlet and blue crescents. The upper 
skirt is of white crépe, draped back from the front by birds 
of brilliant plumage. The belt is of scarlet velvet, fast- 
ened with a gold clasp. The corsage is of white silk, 
trimmed with folds of er pe caught up by a bird. Scarlet 
velvet bows, with gold clasps, are on the shoulders, The 
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ear-rings and necklaces are of rock crystal. The hair is 
arranged in short curls over the forehead and a coronet 


plait. At the back the hair is plaited and caught up with 
Spanish pins. A bird is placed in the centre of the coronet 
plait. 


Fig. 3.—Skirt of a delicate shade of mauve goat’s-hair 
cloth, ornamented by two bands richly. embroidered in 
chain-stitch. Faucy corsage of purple silk, trimmed with 
guipure .ace and jet buttons, Guimpe and sleeves of 
French muslin, tucked and trimmed with embroidery. 
Leghorn hat, trimmed with one purple and one black 
feather. The hair is rolled from the face and falls in curls 
at the back. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white alpaca, bound and braided with 
Magenta velvet. Boots of Magenta kid. Sash of Magenta 
silk, with a medallion of lace crossed with rows of velvet 
inserted in the end of the streamer. The ends are finished 
with a heavy blue silk and chenille fringe. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of white organdy, trimmed on the edge 
of the skirt with a scalloped flounce bound with black 
alpaca braid, and having a large button in each scallop. 
Above the flounce are six rows of buttons graduated in 
size. The body and sleeves are formed of puffs separated 
by bands trimmed with buttons. The scarf is of organdy 
scalloped and bound with black alpaca braid, and trimmed 
with buttons. Straw hat, trimmed with blue velvet and 
a white feather and a fall of black lace. White silk para- 
sol covered with black lace. 

Fig. 6.—Zouave suit of tan-colored summer cloth, braid- 
ed with silk cord and trimmed with drop buttons. Gari- 
baldi shirt of white muslin ; white linen collar and cuffs. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Tue custom of looping dresses has now become sni- 
versal, and for promenade and travelling suits, the petti- 
coat dress and palefdt are of the same material, and 
trimmed to match. The dress skirt is then permanently 
looped up with ribbons or cords sufficiently high to show 
all the trimming on the petticoat. The wrap is either a 
tight-fitting paletdt, or else a perfectly loose short sack. 
These suits are very popular, and generally trimmed with, 
contrasting colors. Very pretty ones are of a light dust 
color glacé alpaca, trimmed with a brown cord resem- 
bling leather, arranged above the hem in scallops, and 
turned in a loop at the point of each scallop. This trim- 
ming should edge the sack sleeves and pockets. Buff 
goat’s hair trimmed with brown ribbons, pearl-colored 
mohair bordered with a band of a darker shade edged 
with black braid, steel-colored alpaca trimmed elabo- 
rately with green ribbons, all these are among the pretty 
suits we have seen. 

Various methods are employed for looping skirts, such 


as Mme. Demorest’s elevators, hooks and eyes, strings . 


and pins. The patent pins, however, which now come of 
four different sizes and fasten somewhat like a brooch, are 
found very convenient. 

All summer materials demand imperatively a white 
petticoat, and as that is now the most conspicuous gar- 
ment, it is generally more elaborately trimmed than the 
dress skirt. A trimmed petticoat has now become the in- 
dispensable accessory of a fashionable toilet, and we will 
cite some of the most desirable styles. 

Fluted ruffles are exceedingly popular. 
four inches wide, or three of two inches, are employed as 
trimming, or else the skirt is simply edged with a narrow 
fluted ruffie headed by rows of tucks, insertion lined with 
a color, or a braiding design. Variety, however, is re- 


Sometimes two 








quired, and some of the more fanciful skirts are orna- 
mented with bands of white muslin, chain-stitched with 
colored silk or cotton in many ingenious designs. Bands 
of blue, pink, or buf cambric stitched on in a pattern, 
make a very effective trimming. This style of trimming 
has very much the effect of ribbon, with the advantage 
that, it will wash well and do up with little trouble. 
More elaborate skirts have the ruffles edged with white or 
black lace; this, however, is too expensive a luxury for 
many to indulye in, and is not as effective a trimming as 


* many others less expensive. 


A very simple and pretty finish to a skirt is to cut the 
edge in scallops and bind them with a colored alpaca 
braid. Rows of colored serpentine braid follow the out- 
lines of the scallops, or can be sewed plainly round the 
skirt. 

Some very novel ones are scalloped’ with colored zephyr. 
The ruffles are buttonholed and bordered by rows of tucks, 
separated by dots or narrow running patterns embroidered 
in bright-colored wools. 

The latest novelties, however, are of piqgué, stamped 
with fancy borderings of bright colors. They are gored, 
and the edges are scalloped and bound with the most pro- 
minent color in the bordering. 

The black and white poplin skirts, so long in favor, are 
still worn, but are now trimmed with buttons arranged 
in various styles, either on the box-plaits of the ruffles, 
or on velvet bands. 

White alpaca, cashmere, and delaine skirts are also 
fashionable, and are braided with colors, or trimmed 
with puffs or fluted ruffles of barége, or else velvet, ribbon, 
or buttons. 

For thick Balmorals really intended for bad weather, 
fluting can be bought just ready for trimming. We have 
seen black and white striped, black and scarlet, bound 
with the same, or a contrasting color. 


The objection to fluted ruffles is, that they generally 
necessitate the skill of a French laundress, and conse- 
quently the expense is very great. This, however, need 
not be, if one is willing to take a little trouble; and for 
the benefit of the ladies we will mention the different 
styles of fluting irons brought out for their use. Firs, 
there are the three-pronged fluting scissors, then scissors 
with two very thick prongs or rods, used most especially 
for the wide ruffles on petticoats. Another kind is called 
the Italian iron, and consists of a hollow tube about six 
inches long, mounted on a stand. 
a heated rod, and form the flutes of the ruffles by stretch- 
ing the muslin over the tube which is heated by the in- 
side rod. A very nice little affair has been invented 
which shuts up in a box, and is found very convenient 
for travelling. 
lamp attached which keeps them a] ways heated. A string 
with stirrup is fastened to these rods, the machine is 
screwed to a table, the foot is put in the stirrup, working 


In this tube you run 


It consists of three fluting rods with a 


it up and down very much like the treadle of a sewing- 
machine, The ruffles are passed throug) these rods, mak- 
ing most beautiful even flutes. As fluted rufiles are now 
considered the prettiest and most stylish trimming for 
children’s clothing, we think this little machine will be 
very much liked. 

A new style of hat has appeared particularly adapted 
to the country. 
mixed, or plain, with broad brim and round crown, not 
very sharply defined, and trimmed very plainly with 
ribbon, and is really a protection to the face. Most of the 
fancy hats are of the cap shape, with different styles uf 
crowns, A very novel one has the crown of straw ex- 


It is of a coarse straw, either colored, 
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tending down from the brim in a single long, wide piece 
with rounded end, reminding one in shape of these little 
Italian headdresses of white muslin, which have been so 
much worn. 

Little boys and girls are wearing the high Polish boots 
pointed or scalloped at the top, and trimmed with bright 
colored tassels. They are made of fancy colored kid, such 
as mauve, blue, scarlet, or bronze ; these colors, however, 
are only suitable for quite young children, older ones and 
young ladies wear them of black or bronze trimmed with 
scarlet. 
seen on page 541 June number. 

A very convenient style of Garibaldi waist for morning 
wear is of muslin or alpaca. It is made with two box- 
plaits at each side of the front corded into a band at the 
throat. At the waist there is no band; it is drawn at the 
back with a drawing string which ties inside. The rest 
is kept in place by the skirt, which is fastened over it. It 
can be trimmed with braiding or cord. 

White waists have for the present completely superseded 
the dress waists, They are made up in every imaginable 
style, some very costly and elaborate, others quite plain, 
as the Garibaldi we have already described. The most 
popular materials are the woven puffed muslins, separated 
by cords or insertions also woven in; the woven tucked 
muslins, which save a vast deal of meedle-work, look 
well, and wash admirably. Besides these are striped 
muslins, which have very much the effect of tucks, per- 
cales, piqués, and French muslins. The most desirable 
trimmings are the colored insertions and edgings, and 
among them we would prefer the red or black, as they are 
the most effective, and wash the best. Then the woven 
ruffling with worked edge. Braiding, chain-stitching 
puffs, tucks, fancy buttons, Valenciennes lace and inser- 
tion are all extensively used as trimmings. Some are 
made with yokes and some tucked in sets of three, with a 
delicate braiding pattern between each set. A very novel 
style is made with a yoke formed of Valenciennes insert- 
ing and ribbons interlaced to form a chess-board pattern. 
The Valenciennes runs lengthwise and the ribbons across, 
This is decidedly the most effective style of the season. 

The newest style of fan for ordinary use is made of slats 
of wood, painted in the centre with a bouquet, a bird, or 
an animal’s head. The rest of the fan is generally un- 
painted, though we have seen a few that were colored. 
For full dress, the newest styles are of black lace. Some 
with painted medallions inserted. Others are of white or 
light silk trimmed with a very bright narrow plaid braid. 

The most desirable trimming for a black silk dress is a 
black and white silk cord a little thicker round than a 
lead pencil. It edges the skirt and is arranged in a pat- 
tern on each breadth. It is leoped across the corsage both 
back and front. 

Thick cords for edging dresses are very much in favor; 
they are of worsted, silk studded with beads, ora roll of 
the material stuffed with wadding. 

We have received from Mme. Demorest, of New York, 
a very pretty waist pattern suited for either thick or thin 
material. The upper part of the body isa yoke formed 
of puff separated by a silk cord; another cord is then 
looped insmall scallops about an inch anda half in width 
The lower part of the body is full apd 
The sleeves are of the coat shape, a 


over these puffs. 
caught iuto a belt. 


little loose, and ¢the outside half is covered with puffs 
running lengthwise and trimmed with cords the same as 
the body. 

White or buff thread gloves have for the present warm 
season taken the place of kid. They are quite pretty 


A very good illustration of these boots can be ° 
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being stitched on the back and round the wrist with 
either the same or a contrasting color, 

The latest novelty in kid glove is of the kind called 
gant de Suéde, or undressed kid. They are of the gaun:- 
let shape, and by means of an elastic fastened inside the 
back of the wrist, they pass over the hand and fit admi- 
rably without any buttons whatéver. They are very 
prettily embroidered with colored silk and beads. 

Mme. Tilman, of 147 East Ninth Street, New York, has 
some very beautiful varieties of nets suitable both for full 
and demie toilette. Some are of very fine silk, studded 
with immensely large beads of pearl, gilt, jet, pink and 
red coral, malachite, bright and dull steel. The latter 
resembles lead, but is a pretty novelty. Others are of 
gold-colored silk covered with tiny pendent arrows or 
crescents. A very graceful style is of twisted gold and 
braid, every cross-bar being ornamented with a smal! bead. 

Very attractive also are the brilliant ornaments of rock 
crystal set with colored jewels. Among them are dag- 
gers, swords, and arrows of gold, with rock crystal, pear}, 
or richly jewelled hilts or ends, intended as ornaments 
for the hair. Ear-rings of the quaintest shapes, combs, 
Spanish pins, buckles, bracelets, butterflies, and flies for 
brooches or the hair, all are studded with rock crystal. 

The noticeable feature of floral coiffures is that they are 
all of the dandelette style. We noticed, however, a very 
charming little Neapolitan headdress made of lace and 
pointed on the forehead. The lappet at the pack was di- 
vided into two narrow ends, the whole ornamented with 
small flies of gold and enamel on bows of scarlet velvet. 


Much curiosity we suppose is felt on the subject of bon- 
net shapes. So far no change has been effected, and the 
Sanchon style still prevails. Some of the dressy bonnets 
are composed of chip and marabout feathers, a very light 
and beautiful combination. Straws are trimmed with 
metallic grasses and ‘leaves, scarabees of all kinds, and 
transparent grasses called paillons. 

The most elegant ribbons are bordered with a feather 
fringe, and if the ribbon consists of a bright plaid or 
check, this is reproduced in miniature in the fringe. 


Veils also have appeared amotig the many pretty novel- 
ties at the Maison Tilman. The newest styles in grena- 
dine are of the mask shape trimmed with a fluting of the 
same, and a chenille fringe edged with beads, one strand 
of the chenille falling between each flute of the ruffle. The 
dress veils of black or white tulle glitter with showers of 
jet, steel, gilt, and crystal beads, and clink, with fringes 
ofthe same. Spangles of gilt or steel are profusely used, 
also small straw ornaments and bright-colored chenilles. 
Never have we seen such a variety of brilliant and beau- 
tifal styles as now exhibited. They are ef variousshapes, 
some for round hats and others of the mask style. We 
cannot refrain from describing two very choice specimens. 
The first intended for a round hat, was of black lace 
thickly studded with coral beads, and finished with a 
very rich fringe formed also of coral beads. A very deli- 
cate veil of the mask shape was of plain white tulle with 
arich bordering of white blonde; above this was a flight 
of butterflies in black lace—these little motifs being in 
appliqué on the lace. The veil was caught on a very 
tastefully trimmed bonnet by a large butterfly or moth. 

The latest eccentricity adopted by young ladies is the 
fashion of stretching a single thickness of white illusion 
closely over the face as a veil. It isan exceedingly be- 
coming style, and is being very generally adopted. 

We hope, ere long, to give our readers Fall novelties 
from the Maison Tilman, selected in Paris by Mmo. Tilman 
herself Fasnroy. 
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ORGANDY SUIT. 


(From the celebrated establishment of M@srs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York.) 




















The material has a white ground, figured with Magenta and black, and makes a very pretty promenade or watering- 
place suit. 
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SUMMER ROSHS? 
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COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





BY R. RHOLLO. 





Allegro Moderato. 





the sum-mer ro - ses Of this gar - den green 





While you gath - i will sing 
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SUMMER ROSES. 
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ro - ses gone, How a - bout our qui-et dwelling Did they bloom in days of 
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I have seen a round cheek brighter 
Than the rich red rose’s glow; 
I have seen a pure cheek whiter 
Than the white unsullied snow. 
But my human roses perish’d, 
And were hidden from my view ; 
Now I’ve but their memory cherish’d— 


May I never lose that too! 











ROBE DRESS. 


(From the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York.) 








Dress and shaw] of white organdy, dotted with a very bright blue. The dots and rings in the borderings are of blue, 
and .he braid designs of black. 
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ZOUAVE ROBE. 


(From the celebrated establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York.) 
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Cuir-colored percale, with a stamped desigu representing braiding in black. 








LADY’S SHOE IN CROCHET. 
(See Description, Work Department.) 


MORNING ROBE. 


Azarline bine cashmere, braided with black mohair braid. It is made with a yoke at the back, and confined at the waist 
by a heavy silk girdle. 
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f black silk, braided with white, and ornamented with black and white silk fringe and pearl beads, 
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SHOE FOR A YOUNG CHILD. 
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The material should be merino or cloth, chain-stitched, or braided with a contrasting color. 








